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INVITATION. 

shor are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


2S 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
n any series embracing the historic buildings 


| of Boston the Old State House would have a 
conspicuous place; but the picture reproduced 
on the front cover page finds special justifica- 
tion at this time, in that it shows the structure 
from the rear, and takes in a novel feature—the 
new State Street entrance to the subway. 

Probably no Companion reader needs to be 
reminded of the history of the Old State House, 
which was erected in 1748, used first as a town 
house ; then for the courts and colonial legisla- 
ture, and for the provincial council; after the 
Revolution, for the general court, or state legis- 
lature; after the town became a city, for the 
first city hall, and then for a time for the post- 
office. It was given over to law and business 
offices when, in 1882, the Bostonian Society 
took up the pious task of redeeming, restoring 
and preserving it. The building has been 
brought back to its original appearance, and 
the society has gathered and housed in it an 
interesting collection of antiquities. 

For the benefit of visitors it may be added 
that in the eastern room on the second floor sat 
the governor and council in ante-Revolution 
days, and it was in this room that Samuel 
Adams, after the Boston Massacre, made his 
memorable and successful demand for the re- 
moval of the British regiments from the town. 
Visitors and residents who like to know about 

new things in Boston that are worth seeing 
will be glad to be directed to a memorial tablet 
by Augustus St. Gaudens, recently unveiled at 
the Public Library. The tablet, a bas-relief of 
Robert Charles Billings, a benefactor of the 
institution, occupies space on the wall of the 
west colonnade in the courtyard. Although no 
formality attended the unveiling, and the news- 
papers have barely mentioned it, it will be recog- 
nized as a characteristic and important work. 
Mr. St. Gaudens is also represented at the library 
by the library seal, frequently repeated, and by 
the helmeted head of Minerva on the keystone 
of the central arch of the main doorway. The 
two large pedestals in front of the main entrance 
will some day be occupied by bronze statues by 
him. In the meantime it is a pleasure to call 
attention to works of his that already adorn 
the institution. 


Pending the attacks which will be made on 
state legislatures this winter by persons who 
want appropriations for fighting the gipsy-moth 
and other insect pests, the views of the city 
solicitor of Medford, Massachusetts, should 
receive consideration. This gentleman holds 
that the gipsy-moth should be treated as other 
public nuisances are treated—that is, that every 
landowner should be held responsible for the 
condition of his own land. If he is found to 
harbor the gipsy-moth nuisance, he should be 
ordered to abate it, and if, after a reasonable 
time, he does not do so, it should be abated by 
the local authorities at his expense. Such action 
would make careless landholders more careful, 
he believes, and concerted individual and munic- 


ipal action would soon put the troublesome pest | 
| of the fact that many hogs had been killed by 


under control. The Medford attorney omits one 
strong argument in favor of his plan. 
be an influence tending to abate another nuisance 
—the practice of running to the legislature in 
every little emergency for relief which a single 
public-spirited citizen, not to say a self-respecting 
community, could often readily supply. 
arly in November there appeared in Bangor, 
Maine, a young Englishman who told every- 
body that he had been employed in a logging- 
camp to kill deer for meat, and had killed 
nineteen in twenty-one days. Of course the 
game-wardens were aghast when they heard that 
ingenuous statement, and they hunted up. the 
young fellow and put him into court. He pleaded 
guilty, saying that he was ignorant of the game 
law, and “hadn’t had time to look it up,” and he 
was sentenced to thirty days in jail. 


Officials and prisoners wondered at the calm- | 


ness with which the mighty hunter accepted 
confinement, but the explanation came as his 
term neared its end. He had never shot any 
deer, he said. 


It would | 








} 
| 
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} 
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| wish he’d take the hoe and put a few dints into 
He told the lie because he wanted | it by way of practice.” 





rest and medical treatment. He had found both 
in jail; the sore leg that had troubled him had 
been healed, and he thought he had done a pretty | 
clever thing. 

But the story has a sequel. Emerging from | 
the jail when his term expired, he found a deputy 
sheriff waiting to take him to another jail. The 
lie he told had been printed in the newspapers, 
and had come to the attention of a lumber com- 
pany which was trying to get on the track of a 
thieving bookkeeper. He proves to be the man 
they wanted, and now he faces the prospect of a 
long sentence for forgery. The incident seems 
worth recording as an illustration of the way in 
which the rascally kind of “smartness” frequently 
defeats itself. 


yas people in quest of novel and decorative 
features for evening parties are advised to 
look toward Nottingham, New Hampshire, and 
Bucksport, Maine. In the New Hampshire 
town a hundred persons recently united to 
celebrate the twenty-first birthday of a popular 
young man. They surprised him, to begin with, 
decoyed him to the town hall, which was filled 
with his friends, and then overwhelmed him by 
presenting him with a “wonder bag”’—a large 
bag filled with gifts and souvenirs, which he 
was to remove at the rate of one a day so long 
as the supply held out. For prolonging the 
joy of a birthday this method seems excellent. 
But in the case of impatient young persons who 
have not practised self-control, a safe with a 
time-lock might well be substituted for the too 
accessible bag. 

The Bucksport function was a “library party” 
by young women, each of whom was dressed in 
a way to suggest the title of some well-known 
book. The “books” were assembled in one 
room, and the young men, being provided with 
catalogues, were permitted to draw books; but 
a book had to be returned and another drawn at 
frequent intervals. This seems an easy and 
pleasant way to cultivate a taste for literature. 
Probably in the natural course of events young 
men who attended the party will be arranging to 
take books home with them. 


* 
ENEMIES OF THE RATTLER. 


he rattlesnake has one good quality. If one 

gives him a chance he always notifies the 
intruder that he is approaching too near. In 
“Twenty Years Among Our Savage Indians” 
Captain Humfreville tells of some of the rattle- 
snake’s enemies, the number of which includes 
most other living things: 

It was interesting to watch deer kill rattle- 
snakes. The deer will run from the side of a 
hill, and when close to the snake cross their feet 
in the shape of the letter X, landing with a 
bound on =< the snake, and springing 
away before the Jer has time to coil and strike. 
Deer never jump on a rattler when he is coiled. 

The hog, and the peccary, which is a species of 
the h a a. e. 
Both kill the rattlers with their 


| 10e. ; 20 var. "Australia. | 





venom of the reptile does not seem to have a bad 


effect on either of these two animals. A hog will | 


never seek its dinner elsewhere while he can 


scent a rattler. 


Many stories are told of the hog’s invulnera- | 


bility to poisan, one being that he will turn his 
ek to the snake, letting it ae see 
until its poison is exha , and there ane others 
equally pi us. The ’plain truth is, a hog 
will As the rattler, or any other snake, place 
its forefoot on it, tear it to pieces, then eat it, 
and as r for the meal. - In the case 
of the rattler, the hog scents the reptile, and 
— to delight i in nosing it out of the ground. 
of the — enemies of the rattler is the 
blacksnake. The latter is the more powerful, 
and by far the more pan oy The rattler is sluggish 
in its movements. is quick only when striking 
from its coil. Then it is so swift that scarce any 
living thing can le it. en these two 
species of snakes meet there is sure +4 be a fight, 
and to the death. The rattler is almost invaria- 
bly the victim. It knows by instinct that the 
blacksnake is its deadly enemy, and at once pre- 
pares for battle. Why the blacksnake has such 
an antipathy to the rattlesnake no scientist, so 
far as I know, has ever satisfactorily explained. 


* © 


A SWIFT ACCOUNT. 
ast year the farmers in a certain county of 
Mississippi brought numerous claims for 
damages against one of the railroad companies. 
The claims arose, says the New York Times, out 


the cars. 


A mixed commission of railroad men and others 
was formed to determine the equity of these 
claims. Among others questio by this com- 
mission was an old negro who claimed to have 
been a witness of the death of one hog. 

Said the chairman of the commission to Zeph, 
“Tell us, in as few words as possible, how thi: 
hog was killed.” 

a reflected for a moment, and then replied, 
“w sah, as nearly as | can make it out, it 
—_ dis way: De train tooted and den tuk 
m.”’ 
* & 


THE FIRST SCRATCH. 


he practical man reads the future only by the 
most plainly visible signs which the present 


affords. A fond mother is represented by the | 


Washington Star as saying proudly of her 
boy: . 
iy reckon Josh’ll make his mark in the world 


one 0’ these days 
“Mebbe he will, ” replies the father, “but I 
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When in search of health 
Come Here} ! and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician wiil agree. ———— ullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free 


STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville,N.Y. 


SHORTHAND FOR $2.50. 


I teach Graham Shorthand sucosestuliy by mail in 
thirty lessons. No 8 to t Wr wr ie ae pen 
No. 8 and first lesson free. = BRO" 

Suite 32-40 Taylor Blidg., iat Couns 
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Man Who Owns 


his home or has property to —=—<« 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
See large ad.in Aug. 13th 
We send full infor weation (9 PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 



































Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; {6 for double berth in ——— cars from 


Chicago; special attention to ily parties. 
The Best of Everything. 


Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 


368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DrFames 
Celery 
Crackers 


Cure Headaches in the RIGHT WAY. 
They are a Nerve Tonic. They never 
depress the Heart. They are mild. 
Even a child can take them 
10 Crackers in a Box, 25c. 

SPECIAL. One local agent wanted 
in every city, town and village in New 
England. Write soon if you want the 
chance in your town tomake moneyon 
Celery Crackers. We Lo ou 
how. We send the Outi 











































Don’t Throw Coal 
Away, ™: but ran the ashes 


NO DIRT. 


Fits flour or 
iron barrel. 
A few turns 
do the work. 
The cinders are 
excellent for bank- | 
ing fires at night 
and prevent danger from coal-gas. 
If not found at hardware stores, postal us for Cata. P. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 























- MY SITUATION 


With JoHN HANCOCK LIFE Ins. Co. was obtained for 
me by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 
hand.—GEORGE E. FRENCH, Everett, Mass. Write to 
Burdett College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 





I am" the : 
Toffee King 


and I want to say to all boys that their best 
friend is their mother and their second best 
friend is Mackintosh’s Extra Cream Toffee. 
I address everybody, but boys in particular ; 
tall boys, short boys, fat boys, lean boys, 
good boys, naughty boys, saucy boys, clever 
boys, dull boys, nice boys, funny boys, dandy 
boys—in fact, every kind of boy. Why doI 
address boys in particular? Because they 
like something good to eat. Now, boys, you 
will be interested to know that I have 
brought over from England the one sweet- 
meat that is the real boy’s friend over there. 
IT IS CALLED 


Mackintosh’s 


Extra Cream 
Toffee, 


and I have even heard of boys getting up in 
the night for this Toffee. It is so delicious, 
and is pure as crystal springs. That’s why 
it has the largest sale in the world. It is 
sold here, there and everywhere, and any 
boy can try it if he will send us roc. to cover 
postage, or we send a 

Large Family Tin, weighing 4 lbs., for 

$1.60, and pay the express charges. 

Boys, you can do us a lot of good. All you 
have to do istotry it, and then we know that 
if you insist on your confectioner handling 
it that he will buy it from our New York 
importers. Let us hear how you like 
Mackintosh’s Extra Cream Toffee. 


LAMONT, CORLISS @& CoO., 
78 Hudson St., New York. 














Champion ! 


Stove Clay. « 


For Mending Cracks and 
Holes in the Stove Lining. 


NOTICE! 


We very much desire 
to hear from all persons 
who have ever used 
Champion Stove Clay. 
If you have been pleased 
with it, and if it has 
saved you money, we 
should be gratified to 
know it, and if you have 
failed to get the results 
expected we want surely 
to know that fact. 

Write us, please, and 
tell us of your experi- 
énce: we'll return the postage to you and send 
you, »° a most interesting booklet, entitled 


“WHAT AILS THE STOVE.” 


Don’t ne epioct the Stove Lining; the 
Life of the Stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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renders them soft and’ iA 
them a clin: x qual 
and horsehide, lamb-lined. 


unlined ‘and snap-fastener if preferred. 


If your dealer hasn't them write 
ASK HIM FIRST. 





TSAnANAC A 


Driving Gloves. Gen fee Cone oe 
Always a perfect fit, and our special process of tanning RAG ONES: 


liable under all conditions, and gives 
ty that holds the reins. 


| Warm and Waterproof. 


Seams double sewed with best quality thread. 
fastener, handiest glove-fastener ever made. 


Gloves and you’ll never want any other brand. 


PARKER BROS. & COMPANY, LITTLETON, N. H. 





Buckskin 


“Porter pull” 
Same glove 


Try Saranac 
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a F ATHER didn’t ask me 

to help, Lyme. He— 

z=] he didn’t hardly say 
good-by.” 

Big Lyman Slade lifted the 
heavy trunk from the wagon 
and swung it to the station 
platform with careless ease. 

“IT know, Teddy,” he said, 
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mill by the silent engine, think- 
ing. 

“The youngster could always 
beat the Dutch at machinery,” 
he said once, aloud. “There’s 
no knowing what two years at 
that scientific school has done 
for him.”’ 

That evening he mailed a thick 





sympathetically. ‘“He’s anxious and 
worried.” 

“ That’s just it. He’s rushed with 
work, yet he thinks my help isn’t 
worth mentioning—and I don’t know 
as it is when it comes to logging. I 
wish I could do it, Lyme,—things that 
count,—as you can. I couldn’t help 
noticing how glad he seemed when 
you promised to see him through 
with the job.” 

Ted Slade looked at his broad- 
shouldered, mighty-muscled brother, 
and there was honest admiration in 
his gray eyes. 

“You can do other things,’— 
Lyme’s big bass voice took on an 
unusual gentleness,—“things that I’d 
be glad to do, but never shall. Keep 
right on at the institute. You'll 
see —”’ 

He stopped suddenly as a big, 
handsome black team came down the 
road to the station “Four Corners’ at 
a rattling pace. The driver, a tall, 
though slightly stoop-shouldered man, 
nodded curtly at the young fellows as 
he turned his team into the Beetle 
Creek Valley Road. 

Lyman Slade scowled. “Dan Cook, 
headed for home!” he muttered. 

Ted watched the retreating team a 
moment, and said, half to himself, 
“Tt will be just that man’s luck to get 
the Lone Pine Fifty, after all. He’s 
been boasting everywhere that it is as 
good as his already. 

“Good-by, Lyme!’’ he said, as the 
train came in. 

“Good luck, Ted!” said Lyman. 
“Don’t worry about things at home.” 

Norman Slade and his cousin, 
Daniel Cook, had been boys together, 
and from boyhood through early 
manhood they had continued to have 
much in common. Each had bought 
his farm in pleasant Beetle Creek 
Valley, and for years there had been 
the best of feeling between the two 
families. 

But the terms of their eccentric 
grandfather’s will had sown the seeds 
of rivalry. Lemuel Sawyer, the 
grandfather, had bequeathed a tract 
of land, duly set forth and described 
and known as the Lone Pine Fifty, 
to that one of his two grandsons 
who should first, unaided, pay for 
his farm. ‘““To encourage thrift and 








letter to his brother. It explained the 
situation at home. 

The next day he worked in the 
woods persistently, anxious yet some- 
what more hopeful. 

It was with an indefinable feeling 
of relief that, as he drove up to the 
logway of the mill about the middle 
of the forenoon, he caught sight of a 
slender, boyish figure coming along 
the wood road at a smart pace, and 
heard the familiar “Hello, Lyme!” 
of his younger brother. 

“Quick time, Ted,” Lyman said. 

“Night train,” Ted explained, 
briefly. “Let’s have look at 
things, Lyme.”’ 

With a quiet air of confidence that 
amazed his brother, Ted began a 
thorough inspection of the whole out- 
fit. His eyes glistened at sight of 
the peculiar yet powerful engine. 

“I know this rig,’’ he said. “That 
queer old genius, ‘Crazy’ White, 
made the engine and almost the 
whole outfit, except the boiler, him- 
self. That he got from a wrecked 
locomotive. There ought to be no 
end of power. Fire up, Lyme, and 
let’s see what’s the matter.”” And 
soon the tall chimney was smoking. 

“Engine and boiler all right,’’ said 
the boy, “but the mill— I don’t 
wonder Hughey Welsh was threat- 
ened with brain fever.” He tossed 
his brother a big wrench. “Loosen 
those bolts on the saw-arbor, Lyme. 
I’ll true up the husk,” and he was 
soon deep in the heart of the mill. 

It was near the middle of the next 
morning when Norman Slade, tired, 
dispirited and wholly unsuccessful, 
returned from his quest. He had 
made up his mind to order all work 
discontinued. 

Looking up, he caught sight of the 
smoke-stack of the mill, and his heart 
gaveagreatthump. Clouds of smoke 
and steam were rolling from it, and 
there was the steady, insistent whir-r 
of a saw running smoothly and pow- 
erfully. Hardly crediting his senses, 
he started forward at a run. Lyman 
was at the boardway, handling the 
great joists that were being rapidly 
delivered from the saw. 

“Lyme!” called the father, sharply ; 
and then he stopped and stared into 
the mill. 


a 








industry in my grandsons,” the will 
had read, briefly. 

The tract was nearly swamp- 
surrounded, lonely and isolated. Near 
its center a single pine towered in lonely 
grandeur, a well-known landmark. The land 
was fertile enough, but from its location had 
not been considered especially valuable. Still, 
it would be a desirable addition to either farm. 

But a new railroad, lately an assured fact, 
was enhancing values everywhere. It crossed 
the “fifty.” There was even talk of a town 
site where the river curved round the tract. 
The lonely meadow bade fair to be more valuable 
than either farm. 

After the railroad boom the cousins had made 
no attempt to disguise the fact that they were 
racing for the prize. For two or three years 
fortune had seemed to favor the younger cousin, 
Cook, whose crops had been excellent. One 
more successful year would enable him to make 
his final payment. He already considered the 
fifty as good as his, proclaiming the fact rather 
ostentatiously, as Ted Slade had said. Visiting 
had long since ceased between the two families. 

Slade, however, was making a stubborn fight. 
He had experienced more reverses than his 
cousin. There had been sickness in his family, 
and some loss of stock. Still, he had managed 
well, and was not hopelessly behind, except that 
his house and outbuildings were far more dilapi- 
dated than were those on the Cook premises. 

At last Slade thought fortune had favored 
him. He had secured the lumber contract for 
two large milk “condensaries’” which were to 
be built, one at the foot and the other at the 
head of Sunset Lake. Feeling sure of a strong 
margin of profit, he had bought a large timber 
lot bordering upon the lake. 

Four hundred thousand feet the contract called 





ORAWN BY 6. J. ROSENMEYER. 


THERE WAS SOMETHING BESIDES 


for, delivered at a pier by the lake, and not later 
than the last day of the following December. 
It was a large amount for that section, with a 
convenient and sure market. 

But there was a heavy forfeit should the 
lumber fail to be delivered. The condensaries 
were to be finished early in the spring, and the 
lumber must be forthcoming. 

It was now the middle of October. For three 
weeks the big steam-mill had been in its place, 
and the new timber lot had become a scene of 
great activity. The long logway in front of the 
mill was piled high with logs, and at the pier 
the stacks of sawed lumber were slowly rising. 

But Slade was not satisfied. He made no 
pretense of understanding machinery, but he 
knew the mill was not working properly. The 
daily output was too small, and there was much 
imperfectly sawed lumber. At first he said 
nothing, hoping that the difficulty, whatever it 
was, would soon be overcome. Buta day or two 
later he mentioned the matter to his son. 

“What ails the mill, Lyme?” he asked. 

Lyman was even more uneasy than his father. 
“T don’t know,” he said, slowly, “but I’m afraid 
Welsh doesn’t understand it. He never owned 
a mill before, you know, and never ran one 
entirely by himself. Of course he’s had a good 
deal of experience, but it takes more than experi- 
ence, especially with such a mill as that; it’s 
a rather peculiar one, you remember. I’m afraid 
he’s going to fail us, father.” 

“He does act worried!” Slade muttered. 

“Dan Cook has bought the Langworthy lot 
just north of this,”” Lyme said, presently. 

“Yes. They’ve been at work several days.” 





RELIEF IN THE FATHER’S EYES. 


“Tt’s plain enough,”’ Lyme said. “He thinks 
we’re going to fail to deliver according to contract 
Just his luck, too. There isn’t water enough 
in Beetle Creek in the fall to saw a stick of 


timber once in ten years, and look at it now, after | 


the heavy rains we’ve had. His dam must be 


nearly full of water.” 


Slade reached the mill a little later than usual | 


thenext morning. He found it deserted. Lyman, 
busy at a lumber pile, came up. 

“Welsh is sick and not able to work—threat- 
ened with fever,” he said, grimly, holding out a 
note. 

Slade glanced at it hurriedly ; 
a hard hand slowly across his forehead. 
his life he had never felt so baffled and defeated 
as now. But soon he said, with an effort at his 
old determination : 

“Lay by most of the men, Lyme, for a day or 
two, at least. ‘There’s no use rushing the logging 
if we can’t saw. I’ll ride a week but what I’ll 
find a man to run this mill.” 

But he had small hope of success. Farther 
north, in sections which the new railroad would 
in a year or two make available, new mills were 
already beginning operations, and machinists 
and millmen were everywhere employed. 

In his newly acquired timber lot Daniel Cook 
was pushing work with his usual vigor. 

“Guess we’ll start the old water-wheel about 
to-morrow, Ira,”’ he said to hisson. ‘The water’s 
running over the dam. I’ve thought from the 
first Hughey Welsh couldn’t run that mill.” 

Lyman Slade did but little work during the 
forenoon on which his father had started on 
his errand. For some time he stayed in the 


then he passed 


In all | 


That slender boyish figure, stand- 
ing by the screaming saw, one steady 
hand on the gig-lever—could that 
be his son Teddy ? 

The ratchets clicked sharply as Ted set the 
log for another joist. A drop of oil here and 
there, a sharp glance at the engine, then, as he 
reached for the gig-lever, he felt a strong hand 
on his shoulder. 
| “Ted—what does it all mean ?” 
| There was something besides relief in the 
father’s eyes. The boy saw it, and a warm 
flush swept over his face, for he knew it was 
pride. He paused, lever in hand. 

“Tt means, father, that you had better get all 
your help at work right away, or we shall be 
out of logs.” He glanced affectionately at the 
| steady stroke of the big piston, and added, “And 
perhaps it means—the Lone Pine Fifty, father.”’ 

He pressed the lever, and again the big saw 
went whirring into the log as if in delight that 
it had once more found a master hand. 

The old determination was in the father’s step 
| and manner when he left the mill. 

Day after day the work went forward. Ted 
enjoyed it, and began to get bronzed and hearty. 
Congenial work in the spicy, pine-scented air 
of the woods was proving the tonic he needed. 

| By the first of December all could see that, 
unless unforeseen and very serious accidents 
occurred, success was sure. About the middle 
| of the month the valley was visited by a snow- 
| Storm of unusual severity. For nearly a week 
work was seriously hindered, and again some- 
thing of the old feeling of insecurity returned. 
Another such hindrance and the final outcome 
would be extremely doubtful. But warmer 
weather, with rain, followed, and the snow 
disappeared almost as quickly as it had come. 

Ted figured closely as to how much time he 
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would have to spare. Several times, particularly 
since the storm, he had run well into the night. 
On the morning of the thirtieth but ten thousand 
feet remained to be sawed. ‘Ted knew he could 
do it easily, with a day to spare. The night 
had been frosty, but the day promised to be 
warm and pleasant. 

The big teams were hauling in the last of the 
great pine logs upon the now nearly empty log- 
way. ‘Ted whistled cheerily as he handled the 
levers. At last he could “see through.” 

With Lyman’s help he had just rolled a large 
log upon the carriage when, to his great surprise, 
he caught sight, close to the mill, of a little girl, 
a pretty child, although just now there was a 
grieved, half-frightened look upon the round 
face. The brothers stared in astonishment, for 
it was Daniel Cook’s littlegirl. They understood 
at once. The morning was warm and pleasant. 
The child had doubtless wandered to the woods 
in search of her father, and becoming confused, 
had followed the sound of their saw, thinking 
it came from her father’s mill. 

She made a pretty picture in her white hood 
and scarlet cloak. The grieved look deepened 
at sight of her strange surroundings, and her 
eyes filled with tears. Ted hastened to reassure 
the child; then, promising that one of the men 
should take her home, he went back to the 
saw. 

A team had just driven up to the logway with 
a large log on a stout set of trucks. The driver 
had unbound the log and turned to put in place 
the “bumping blocks””—short sections of a smaller 
log, used when the logway was nearly empty to 
prevent a too free descent. The ice that had 
formed in the deep ruts, weakened by the warm 
rays of the sun, broke suddenly beneath the 
lower wheels of the trucks, and let them drop 
nearly to the axles. 

Instantly the big log shot down upon the 
logway with great force. The lumberman gave 
a shout of warning. Startled and confused by 
the shout and crash, the child started suddenly 
forward, and to Lyman’s horror, stopped directly 
in the path of the log. Lyman shouted, and, 
handspike in hand, sprang forward. 

Ted, carefully watching the saw, which he had 
just started into a log, had not seen the child’s 
quick movement. He looked up hastily at his 
brother’s shout. An instant would suffice to 
reverse the carriage and send it back to safety ; 
but there was not one instant to spare. 

Even as he looked, he leaped straight out upon 
the logway toward the child, far in advance of 
his brother, who must have been too late. He 
caught the little girl and tossed her to one side 
upon a pile of bark and sawdust, unhurt. 

Ted sprang to save himself. But the ice by 
the long skids that formed the floor of the logway 
had been made treacherous by the thaw. It 
gave way beneath his foot, which was forced 
partly under one of the heavy timbers and held 
as in a vise. A hundred needle-like pains shot 
through the twisted ankle, and Ted came down 
heavily upon the bed of the logway, his head 
striking one of the half-buried timbers with great 
force. 

A second later and Lyman, handspike in hand, 
sprang past. He knew he could not hold the 
log at the center, and with steady clutch he 
caught the end. 

Never had his huge muscles greater need for 
all their power! Dimly, half- unconsciously, 
and with a multitude of stars making erratic 
circles before his eyes, Ted saw it all. He saw 
the red blood surge to his brother’s face under 
the fearful strain; he saw the oaken lever bend 
and writhe and bite into the great shoulder. He 
heard the grind of the log as the farther end 
swung round and struck the log upon the 
carriage; heard the crash that followed, and 
knew that the saw now running masterless was 
twisted and broken. 

He saw his brother’s great lever, bent half- 
double now, crack and splinter, and then he 
fainted away, vaguely conscious at the last that 
an iron bar had been thrust under the log beside 
his brother’s splintering lever, and that above 
the bar was the white face of his father. 

Barely six inches from the boy, but in time, 
just in time, the great log was checked. One or 
two of the men ran up hastily; but the father 
was first. 

Silently he bent and, gently loosening the 
imprisoned foot, lifted the limp form of his boy 
and carried him into the mill. Hegave directions 
quietly, even stopping to speak to the child and 
tell one of the men to take her home. 

But Lyman hardly knew his father’s voice, so 
strange was it. And when, a few minutes 
later, Ted opened his eyes and came back once 
more to consciousness, he could hardly believe 
that the hand bathing his temples with such 
gentle touch was the work-hardened hand of his 
father. 

It was late in the afternoon of the thirty-first 
when Slade and his eldest son again visited the 
mill. Once more the engine was silent, and 
days must elapse before the saw could be replaced 
and the mill again put in order. And then there 
was no one to handle it. The boy had so nearly 
won, they had so nearly succeeded, only to fail 
at last. And Ted worried over the contract 
unfulfilled. It was over this constant worry 
that the physician looked grave. Aside from 
that, he said, the boy would soon be about. 

They heard the sound of work going steadily 
forward over in the Cook wood-lot. Slade smiled + 





grimly. Not once had his cousin been near since 
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the accident. He could hardly believe him so 
changed. True, he had sent over to inquire, 
but that was all. 

Lyman looked at the unfinished lumber pile by 
thelake. “It does seem strange—” Hestopped 
and stood gazing at the pile. “It seems as if 
that last pile looks bigger than it did, father.” 

He stepped forward, looking keenly at the 
pile. Then. both men started quickly. The 


than tracts of land and town sites and piles of 
lumber. I’ve learned that since yesterday morn- 
ing. That plucky boy of yours—God bless him! 
—and this little girl’’—he bent with sudden 
tenderness over the white hood—“between ’em 
pulled the scales from my blind eyes. I sawed 
all the afternoon yesterday and most all night; 
that’s why I haven’t been over to make out this 
bill, and it’s all right, Norman, with a little to 


sounds from the Cook lot, which both had thought | spare. 


unusually distinct, came now with surprising 
nearness—the sound of trucks, heavy laden. 
It seemed to come from their own wood road. 
Nearer came the loud chuck-chuck of complain- 
ing axles, echoing over the quiet lake. 

Now through the somber evergreens that lined 
the road they could see them—three straining 
teams, each with its towering load of fresh sawed 
lumber, the last team a pair of big, handsome 
blacks. Their driver was a spare man, slightly 
bent. To his leg a little girl in a white hood and 
searlet cloak clung sturdily. Lyman felt his 
father’s hand tighten upon his arm. 

“There are some things, Norman,”’ said Daniel 
Cook, a little later, as he and his cousin stood by 
the pile of lumber, fully completed at last, “better 





He stopped a minute, then went on slowly: 
“And if it puts you ahead,””—he jerked a thumb 
toward the fifty,—‘‘why, I’m glad of it !’’ 

Slade was silent.a moment, and then said, “If 
I do come out ahead, Dan’l, there’s one thing 
certain. We'll run a line through the center of 


grandfather’s fifty forthwith.” 
“Same here. That’s been my mind since 
yesterday.” 


The little girl pulled at her father’s coat. 
“Want to see Teddy!” she said, plaintively. 

“So you shall, child; you’ve had the promise. 
I want to see Teddy, too.” He swung her up 
his shoulder. “Come on, Norm!” he said. 


“The boys will see to things now.” 
And they went up the wood road together. 





mother, Mrs. Phceebe Follansbee, to her 

sister, Miss Jane Pringle. “Just as soon 
as we knew that the bank in which we had 
deposited our little all had failed, Ethel went to 
work in the straw factory and Hetty is learning 
dressmaking. I am sorry to say that Judy is 
still a little flighty—very fond of pretty clothes, 
and not so sensible as the others. Judy must 
help, but I don’t know what 
she can do.” 


Rie: is my chief anxiety,” wrote Judy’s 





several inches taller as she walked to the 
station. 

The list first. It was long and uninteresting. 
Experience had taught Aunt Jane just what 
kinds of fancy soaps and candy baskets would 
sell best, and those articles were all set down 
in rigid detail. 

But while she was making these unexciting 
purchases, Judy’s heart and eyes were all the 





“Judy! Fudge! I suppose 
she means Susan Jane,’’ said 
Miss Pringle to herself. 
“Well, I can’t have her here, 
and that settles it.” 

Nevertheless, this is the 
letter that made its way by 
the next day’s mail to the 
small gray house, under the 
shadow of a great bald-pate 
mountain, where poverty had 
flown in at the door : 

Dear Sister Phebe. Ihave 
been thinking that it would 
be handy to have a spry 
young girl help me in the 
store. But she must be sensi- 
ble and have good judgment, 
besides being spry, because I 
may want to send her to the 
city to buy goods. If you 
think your youngest, Susan 
Jane, can learn to do as I 
want her to, send her along. 

“Sense and good judgment ! 
Why, Judy won’t do!” ex- 
claimed Hetty, with sisterly 
frankness, when she read the 
letter. This seemed the gen- 
eral opinion of the family, 
but nevertheless it was de- 
cided that Judy should go. 

“They don’t think I am 
good for anything,” said 
Judy to herself. “But they 
shall see.” 

She looked back through 
blinding tears at the little 
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‘WHAT A DELIGHTFUL HANDLE! ”’ 











her heart beat like a trip-hammer. The crowd 
gazed at her; even the clerk looked astonished. 


“Parasols! Thirteen parasols in the dead of 
winter! Susan Jane Follansbee, are you crazy ?”’ 
eried Aunt Jane, shrilly. “I couldn’t sell a 
parasol anyway unless it was a good stout 
black one.” 

But Judy felt that even the little upbraidings 
were not so hard to bear as the gloomy silence 
that ensued when Aunt Jane tied an old green 
barege veil round her head and lay despairingly 
down upon the lounge with her smelling-salts. 

She took heart of grace, however, for she still 

believed a little in her bargain, and begged her 
aunt to let her display one of the parasols— 
only one—in the shop-window. Aunt Jane said 
she should expect to be sent to the insane asylum, 
having a parasol in her shop-window in Decem- 
ber, but she was so discouraged that she did not 
care. 
The parasol had been in the window only an 
hour or two when Aunt Jane was thrown intoa 
flutter by the sight of a very stylish young 
woman crossing the street. 

“It’s Miss Betty Armstrong!” she declared. “I 
| heard the family had come, with a lot of visitors, 
| to spend the holidays. That great house on the 

hill is where they spend their summers. I’ll 
leave you to wait on her, because I ain’t dressed 
|up.” Aunt Jane hurried into the back room, 
| but she left the door ajar. 

| “JT want to look at that parasol—it’s such a 
| lovely shade!” said Miss Betty Armstrong, who 
had come rustling in, accompanied by a tall 
young man. “And what a delightful handle!’ 
she added, as Judy passed it across the counter. 
Judy was glad Aunt Jane had left the door ajar. 

“We ought to have decorations like this for 
the girls to carry in the minstrel show,” said 
Miss Betty. “It’s too bad we didn’t think of 
it.” 

“T—T have a few more.’”’ ‘The color rushed to 
Judy’s temples and her heart thumped as she 
drew from the packing-case under the counter, 
jane after another, the parasols that she had 
thought she would never care to look at again. 

“They’d be lovely for favors, Alf!” 
murmured Betty, admiringly. “And 
to give to the girls who take part in the 
tableaux.”’ 

“Seven dollars—wh-e-w !” The young 
man had seen the price marked on the 
“old rose” parasol. “Discount for the 
lot, I suppose?” he added, to Judy. 

Judy made figures on a piece of paper, 
knitting her brows; she was trying to 
calculate how much profit her con- 
science would allow her to take. Aunt 
Jane, so carried away by excitement 
as to peep through a crack, regarded 
her hesitation as business diplomacy. 
She shook her forefinger imperatively 
through the crack; it would be un- 
endurable to lose an opportunity to sell 
those parasols. 

Judy still reckoned with an anxious 
brow, divided between her desire to 
justify her “‘business bump” in Aunt 
Jane’s eyes, and her determination to 
do what was known at Crow Hill as 
“the square thing.’’ 

“They were bought at a bargain,” 
she said at last, in a faint but firm 
voice. “I can sell you the whole for 
forty dollars.” 

The bargain was very soon concluded, 
and then Miss Betty was suddenly 
seized with curiosity. “It doesn’t seem 
like Miss Pringle to keep parasols,” she 
said, looking around. 

Judy told her customer that she had 
purchased them, and being drawn out 
of herself perhaps by the excitement of 
good fortune, told her how she wanted 








gray house. There were handkerchiefs waved | time wandering in search of the fascinating | to help them all at home. Miss Betty was very 


from it as long as the stage was in sight. 
the only boy, who was lame, waved his cap on 
the end of his crutch. 

*You’re not pretty, and that looks as if you 
might have some sense,” said Aunt Jane, by 
way of greeting. But the parrot was polite and 
entertaining, and the little dry-goods shop fas- 
cinating, and Poppleton’s main street was gay. 
Slowly but surely Judy’s spirits rose. 

Of course the new assistant made some mis- 
takes. But she rearranged the shop-windows to 
the great satisfaction of her aunt, who was 
inwardly conscious that she herself was not 
“tasty,’’ and lacked an eye for color. And she 
advanced several new ideas which Miss Pringle 
instantly recognized as improvements. 

Christmas was coming,—an anxious time in 
shopkeeping,—and Aunt Jane was educating 
her niece up to a great undertaking. She had 
long dreaded the necessary trip to the city for 
goods, on account of the faintness that was apt 
to come upon her when she was in crowds, and 
now she was beginning to think that she might 
trust Judy to go in her stead. 

Judy’s taste could certainly be trusted, and 
she was self-reliant and a ready reckoner. With 
a definite and exact list of the articles wanted, 
Miss Pringle decided that her niece could go to 
the city and buy the Christmas goods. 

“There are always Christmas novelties and 
attractive bargains,” she said. “I am going to 
give you twenty dollars extra and leave the pur- 
chases to your discretion.” 

What would they say at home! 


Judy felt 





It was when she was buying a piece of red 
cashmere that she caught sight of a brilliant 
parasol. 
and suspended it conspicuously above the coun- 
ter; it was of red silk with elaborate flouncings 
of chiffon like loveliest gossamer. Judy gazed 
upon it in breathless admiration. 

Another parasol was suspended beside the 
first; this was of palest blue with white floun- 
cings. Then there was one all of chiffon—‘“‘old 
rose,’’ the clerk called the color (it was unknown 
to Crow Hill). Its handle was of twisted wood 
that gave out a faint, delicious perfume. 

“Selling at retail for a song. Don’t want to 
keep them over because white is going to be the 
rage next year,’’ explained the clerk to some one 
who remarked that it was unusual to see parasols 
at Christmas. “Six- and seven-dollar parasols— 
all for a dollar and a half.” 

Judy tried to be practical—not to let her esthetic 
sense run away with her “business bump.” 
She knew her weakness for a parasol and a fan ; 
they had laughed about it at home. But other 
people liked beautiful parasols. They wouldadd 
the touch of color and grace that it was always 
impossible to obtain with Miss Pringle’s sternly 


useful commodities. She believed, too, that they | 


would stand her aunt’s crucial test of values, 
that they wonld sell! 
A crowd of women was collecting round the 
parasols, which the clerk was still hanging up. 
“T will take thirteen,” said Judy, firmly, and 


A salesman removed it from its casing | 


Hosy, | Christmas novelty, by which she meant to con-| kind and sympathetic, and before she went 
| vince Aunt Jane of her business talent. 


away asked Judy to come to her house to the 
minstrel show on Christmas night, and bring 
her aunt. 

| “They never asked me before, though they’ve 
| asked lots of Poppleton folks,” said Aunt Jane, 
| a little resentfully. 

| ‘That was after she had collapsed upon the 
| lounge again, this time for pure delight and 
| without the veil. 

They went to the entertainment and had a 
delightful time. Miss Betty sought Judy in an 
interval between the performances. She said 
| She had been thinking of what Judy had told 
| her about wanting to be good for something, and 
make happier times at home, and she thought 
she knew of something that would be profitable 
and would not interfere with the shopkeeping. 
Her father was a manufacturer of toys, and from 
his establishment work was given out; work 
that required only. taste and a little knack at 
sewing—the covering of the dolls’ parasols and 
canopies for dolls’ carriages and the dressing of 
dolls. 

It was profitable work, and if Judy would like 
to try, Miss Betty thought she could manage to 
get her the opportunity. 

If she would like it! Judy swallowed what 
seemed to be a whole bucketful of tears and let 
one roll off her nose by answer; and Miss Betty 
perfectly understood. 

It was not long before a packing-case travelled 
regularly between Miss Pringle’s store and Mr. 
Armstrong’s great manufactory, and Judy did 
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work that she loved, that brought her as much | lighter and her gains heavier in consequence. 


money as all Aunt Jane’s shopkeeping. 

It was not much longer before a case of dolls’ 
straw hats travelled regularly from Ethel’s hands 
to the same manufactory, and Ethel’s toil was 





Judy has dreams of a firm in which Ethel and 
Hetty and she will be partners, and Hosy—who 
is at present under a great surgeon’s care—will 
be the general manager and bookkeeper. 

















Alas! What are all these 
destinies thus driven pell- 
mell? Whither go they? 
Why are they so? 

He Who knows that, sees all the 
shadow. 

He is alone. 


“ergA VE you ever heard of 
ig the Potteries? It is a col- 
| lection of towns in North 


Staffordshire that, with differing names, vary- 
ing ambitions, fluctuating fortunes and distinct 
rivalries, spread into one another and have a 
staple trade—the making of china. The people 
in the Potteries mold and bake and glaze and 
paint, and do all the other things that have 
to be done to china and pottery, yet they never 
grow very rich. 

Now all sorts of good things are to happen to 
the Potteries. ‘These towns are to join together 
and become a city under another name; they 
are to wake up their systems of education, and 
produce the beautiful ware by more scientific 
processes. 

Still, at the moment, till these things come 
about, the Potteries are very poor indeed. 
Work is uncertain, trade is slack. Government 
regulations about the sanitary conditions of their 
occupation must be complied with ; new houses 
must be built, and insanitary buildings demol- 
ished; indeed, the whole scheme of sanitation 
reformed. 

All the evils that hang about a manufacturing 
center are here, in spite of public spirit among 
the inhabitants and enthusiasm for enlightened 
progress ; in spite of a wooded and hilly country 
all around, to bring, through nature’s loveliness, 
rest and refreshment to the weary toiler on his 
Sundays and holidays. 


His name is God. 


Where Many are Poor. 


U may imagine that where very few 
'Y faa are rich, and a large number 
poor, the first thought is for the chil- 
dren. I do not like exaggeration. Some people 
must exaggerate an evil or a good, and perhaps 
we should stick fast in our own self-satisfaction 


role of exaggerator badly from a fatal habit of 
seeing two sides to a question; and when I tell 
you that the children in the Potteries offer a 
grave problem; that, to quote the words of 
another, ‘‘There is an awful waste of young life 
going on in our cities,’ I put simple facts upon 
paper. 

Oh, yes, there are the happy and the healthy 
children, too,—bright scholars, merry rogues, 
—children who come from tidy homes, the off- 
spring of honest and practical parents. I wave 
my hand to them when I drive through the 
dingy towns to some bazaar or meeting, and 
see them tumbling out of class. I can never 
forget how I envied them in long years past. 

Yet, for the size of the population in the 
Potteries, the number of weakly children, the 
number of crippled children, the number of 
those in want is staggering. 

There is a point to be considered in con- 
nection with the condition of the children: 
almost all the women in the Potteries are at 
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evils are found. ‘lake one 
house, for instance. It is 
jerry-built, perhaps, and full 
of drafts; but it has a top 
story, a back yard, a kitchen 
and a parlor. You enter, say at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and 
for a wonder find the mother at home. 

She remarks that she is busy, but it is almost 
impossible to gather what she is doing. You 
merely notice that her dress sleeves are rolled 
to the elbow, and that there is a large pail of 
dirty water on the only chair in the kitchen. 
Certainly there is not a sign of clean clothes 
about. There is a horsehair couch in the 
corner, and upon this a child of three sits 
stolidly, sticky sweets in its hand, and its 
pinched face breaking into sores; a baby lies 
wailing on a heap of rags beside it. The parlor 
has furniture heaped everywhere—a chair upon 
the table, another couch of sorts propped 
against the dresser. The room is colder than 
a cellar. 

This is not a typically poor home, but it is a 
typically thriftless one. In the worst houses— 
the houses with no back ventilation and in the 
most appalling sanitary condition—the greatest 
neatness and cleanliness often prevail. But the 
excellent back yard of the house I mentioned is 
choked with refuse and rubbish ; and up-stairs, 
if you struggle so far, you will find beds 
unmade, not even aired, the windows unopened, 
and, worst of all, the slops unemptied. 

There are many houses like this, where chil- 
dren should fear God and honor their parents ; 
homes with a decent front and a bit of lace 
across the window to satisfy the passer-by ; and 
within, the sickly, the cripple, the child who 
“never ’eard o’ Jesus.’’ 

We optimists hope that another decade’s edu- 
cation will alter all this. Domestic economy is 
in the curriculum of all our best board schools ; 
Bands of Hope promise to make drunkenness 
disgraceful. Yet we would begin afresh here 
and now. The desire to “‘go higher than a 


| god, deeper than prayer, and open a new day’’ 
if they did not. Still, I am born to play the | 


is upon all workers, even if we chide ourselves 
for a critical spirit and acknowledge our debt 
to the past. 

With my wish to help the children of the 
Potteries, I went first to consult those working 
men who revive the heart; to those patient 
homes where faith and honest hard work have 
done more than education to preserve the sim- 
plicity of thought, the touch of fresh imagina- 
tion that make all true workers kin, and where 
reality of feeling and sincerity of sentiment 


never lack. Like the children, these plain | The Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ Guild | opened the book, 


well-to-do, and they form their own opinions in 
quite a startling way upon men and things. 
Their knowledge of religion is culled chiefly 
from the visits of ‘‘church ladies,’ bringing 
beef tea if they feel ill; or the children have 
crept into some neighboring chapel on mission 
nights, and there, between sucking bad sweets 
and picking holes in the chairs, they have 


ing the higher powers. 

There is, however, one touching story of a 
child who learned to associate the Deity only 
with the prayers she had been taught in the 
Hanchurch Home and the kindness of the 
sister in charge. She had been with us three 
weeks. The last night before she left to return 
| to the slums of the Potteries, she was heard to 
| gulp out between her sobs, as she crept into 
| bed, ‘‘Good-by, God! I’m going home to-mor- 
| row.”’ 

On another occasion I remember asking a 
child how was the big new doll which she had 
received at the Christmas tree the week before. 
It was perhaps the first time that she had pos- 
sessed a toy that was not broken. 
you, my grace,’’ she answered, “‘it is still 
mended.’’ 

There are many instances of appreciation for 
the happiness that children have had in the 
Home, and their love for those who have taken | 
care of them. 





A Penny to Spend. 


she walked, looking at each article intently. 
Then she spied a tiny cup with ‘‘Good Morn- 
ing’’ on it. Her joy was unbounded when she 
heard it was to be had for one penny. She 
bought it, and was soon out of the grimy town, 
hastening three miles along the country road. 
She was taking her treasure where her heart 
was—back to the Home where the sun shone 


life had been spent. 
sister in charge, and has been one of 
cherished possessions ever since. The little 
child is dead now. 

But not only in the Convalescent Home can 
one learn to know and to love the Pottery 
children. In all manufacturing centers there is 
a terrible feature—the cripples. The neglect of 
children in early childhood and the unwhole- 


or accidentally becoming so. 

I think it was on a hot July day, some two 
or three years ago, that I grasped the extent of 
crippledom in the Potteries—the needs of the 
cripples. I left London in the height of its 
brilliant season, where health and gaiety seemed 
a sine quad non in all gatherings, to find my 
bright garden, with its geraniums and long 
ranges of summer coloring by the lake side, 
full of broken lives. 

It was the cripples’ treat. The paralyzed, 
the blind, the lame, the twisted and the maimed 
lay for once in blissful content upon the lawn 
between the flower-beds, displaying, in harness 
with their bodily distortion, remarkable and 
eager intelligence. Children were here half- 
tired of life, yet pining to enjoy it better ; 
dren neglected educationally, yet thirsting for 
| help to learn. 
| It was my chance that day, and, with the 
“help and encouragement of others, I took it. 
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managed to gather vague information concern- | 


‘Thank | 


INE of the children saved up wo half- | 
'@) pennies. With the whole pefny she 
m4) went to the market. Round the stalls | 


brightly, and where all the golden days in her | 
It was a present to the | 
her | 


some surroundings of the mother béfore child- | 
birth lead to a large number being born unfit, 


chil- | 
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sometimes finds the flesh too weak for work, 
however light. 

Among our cripples, too, there are quaint 
stories. Alice, a little lame girl, eight years 
old, was asked last week why she had not been 
to the class lately. She replied, ‘‘Mother’s 
been very poorly, and you know I’ve to look 
after the house and get my father and brother’s 
snapping [food] ready.’’ 

A few weeks ago I called on one of our little 
fellows at home. He told me they were going 
to ‘‘flit’’ (move) shortly, ‘‘because father thinks 
a little change will be good for us.”’ I tried to 
find out where they were going, but without 
success, -although I could see the lad knew. 
The next time the secretary called at the house 
a neighbor told him that they had been com- 
pelled to move into the workhouse! 

The following dialogue took place 
guild office a day or two ago: 

Dolly—Why don’t you have your bad leg off, 
Lily, like I did? 

Lily—Why? Two legs are better than one, 
any day. 

Dolly—But not two legs like yours. One 
isn’t any good. You have to carry it about 
with you always; and besides, look at the 
| trouble! You have to black two boots, and I 
| black only one. 
| A little pet of mine, Julia, was in the North 
| Staffordshire Infirmary, awaiting a very severe 
| operation. She heard the doctor tell the nurse 
to prepare her for the theater (meaning the 
clinical amphitheater or operating-room) on the 
following day. She lay in bed, thinking of 
the treat in store, and wondering what the play 
| would be. She told me later, with a grim 
| humor, that ‘‘next time she goes to the theater, 
she hopes all of her’ll come out of it again. 
She left three ribs in the last! 

Poor little blighted lives! The sense of fun 
still undiminished, and their pathetic gratitude 
| Silent but unbounded. From the threads we 
now spin for these children will there be a 
woven web in the future? We believe and hope 
everything, and we dare not stay our hand. 

Truly has it been written, ‘“‘ Food and drink, 
roof and clothes, are the inalienable right of 
every child born into the light.’’ But more 
than that, in spite of adverse conditions, we 
would keep as long as we may, in the life of 
each child of the Potteries, the enchantment 
tangible of a ‘ ‘child world.’’ 
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THE DIARY. 


By F. E. C. Robbins. 


HE look of satisfaction 
f on Caleb Jenkins’s face 
when he came home one 
afternoon attracted attention 
almost as soon as the bulky 
parcel that he carried in his 
hand. 
| “What on earth have you got now that you’re 
| 80 tickled over?’’ demanded his wife. She took 
| the parcel from Caleb’s unresisting hands. 

He watched her with a kind of fascination 
while she impatiently tore off the brown wrap- 
ping-paper, and as she brought to view some- 
thing that looked like an overgrown account book 
he found voice to say, “It’s only a diary.” 

“A diary!’’ echoed Mrs. Jenkins. “Just as 
though you had patience enough to keep a 
| diary! I should judge by the size of the book 

that you expected to write in it every day, and 
| live to be a hundred, at that!’”? Then, as she 
she exclaimed, “Why, it’s 





in the 





people carry longest the hall-mark of their | was formed, and now nearly three hundred | been used! Somebody has palmed off a second- 


Creator. It was to them, therefore, that I first 
talked of the children and what we might do 
for them at once. 


The Building of Hanchurch Home. | 


OM talking came action, and the Han- 
church Home was built on the hilly 


slopes beyond Trentham Park; its view 
upon a bank of mysterious woods, and beyond | 
No curl of 


cripples are under its supervision. 

Those who are ill and incompetent are com- 
forted with all forms of invalid aid, and those 
| who are comparatively able in mind and move- 
ment have been drawn into the industrial train- 
ing which, by artificial flower-making, metal 
work, printing and basket-making, bids fair to 
| become important among the many home arts 
| and industries’ revivals in England. 

The artificial flower-making for girls is a 


| hand diary on to you, Caleb Jenkins!’ 

“Oh, that’s why I bought it. 1 wanted to see 
if I couldn’t floor Zenas Perkins with it once in 
a while. Zenas has got to be consid- 
erable of a nuisance with that diary of his, that 
he’s kept for a dozen years or more. 

“Tle doesn’t allow anybody else to know any- 
thing. If anybody remarks that this is about 
the warmest October that he ever see, why, 
Zenas is ready to prove that the mercury aver- 


You see, 


to the west, where the sun sets. | pleasant occupation. They are brought into | aged to run higher in October only two years ago. 
factory smoke, no sight of chimneys, but every- | touch with gay colors and graceful forms, and| “Then he’s always wanting to know if we 


work on the pot banks. 
Many thousands of women, married and 





single, are there employed. They go to work 
immediately on leaving school, and their health 
often breaks down from the heavy, unskilled 
labor which they undertake before they arrive 
at the flower of womanhood. 

They marry at ridiculously early ages. ‘Till 
within a few days of the birth of a child they 
work, and they return a week or two afterward 
to their occupation, leaving the infant at nurse. 
They are strikingly ignorant of the simple laws 
of health, thrift or domestic management, and 
although in a comparative sense wages are 
high, many homes are in abject poverty. 

The consequence is that the children struggle 
up somehow, and go to school; but what are 
children without a mother’s care? The curious 
discrepancy between their education in school 
and their experience has brought many a curly 
head to puzzling. 

Dry facts are drilled into little beings who 
ery out for food. The importance of work and 
virtue are impressed upon rickety, solemn-faced 
infants, who, the moment they are released 
from school, know only the slipshod existence 
of hasty, half-cooked ‘meals, coarse jokes, 
blows, and frequent intemperance among their 
elders. 

Yet it is not among the poorest that the worst 





where the sweet green grass and hedgerows, the | 


sounds of the beasts in the farmyard near by, 
and the ringing laughter of the country children 
in the lane. The Home has received splendid 
support from all classes in the Potteries. 

It was built just as a holiday home: one fort- 
night for fifteen boys and another fortnight for 
fifteen girls—that was what I wanted. But the 
children came very sick and ailing, and we 
knew we had to set them up for the life to 
which they must return. 

It became, therefore, rather sadly, a Conva- 
lescent Home; yet to the little ones fairy-land. 
It is a place full of queer tales of life and with 
children coming and going; children, strange 
compounds of utter innocence and premature 
knowledge, deeply interesting to the observer. 

There is a great lack of shyness among the 
Pottery children—a certain directness of speech, 
and a quick instinct as toa friend. They love 
a story, a jewel, a flash of bright things, the 
stroking of a fur with head and legs, a little 
made-up anecdote as to the origin of the beast. 
Their quaint conceits would fill a book. 

From listening to the conversation of their 
parents’ friends, they have usually become 
acquainted with many public events which have 
been quite unheard of in the nurseries of the 


under the tuition of a French teacher, they are | remember that it is just so many years ago 
coming to rival the perfections of French flower- | to-day that Joel Pike’s barn burned, or that 
making. ‘These flowers have been sold at sales | something or other else happened. Only the 
in London, in Manchester and elsewhere, and | other day I was saying that Cap’n Baker’s 
have received universal admiration. It is | third wife hadn’t been dead more’n six months 
unfortunate that in the wholesale trade the guild when he married his fourth, and Zenas took me 
flowers are largely undersold by German arti- | right up, and got his diary, and showed by it 
ficial flowers, which at absurdly low prices are | that the cap’n had remained a widower just 


poured into this country. 


The Poets and the Children. 


f—=JHE boys are chiefly employed in metal 
work and in printing. In Newcastle- 
L under - Lyme there 

cripples’ basket industry. The metal work, 


thanks to our present teacher, is singularly | 
artistic, and the printing does not tag behind; 


original verse which will be published in the 
spring. The leading poets of the day have | 


children’s need. 

To see our crippled children at their work | 
makes the heart ache and yet rejoice. We 
rejoice at their marvelous skill in taking advan- 
tage of the chances we are able to offer them; 





we grieve for 


is a flourishing | 


in fact, the guild is about to print a book of | 





the overwilling spirit which! heard that his son-inlaw, Seth 


| eight months and eleven days. 
| Zenas is waiting to pounce on you with his diary. 
| And I don’t believe he’s right more’n half the 


“You can’t bring up a namable thing but 


time. I cale’late he doesn’t keep the diary along 
regular, but writes it up at odd jobs rainy days.” 

“I s’posed Zenas spent his rainy days hanging 
| about the store, like some other folks I know.”’ 

“Time and again,” continued Caleb, disre- 
zarding his wife’s thinly veiled allusion, “I’ve 
thought of keeping one myself; but a diary has 
to have some age before it’s good for much, 
and Zenas had most too much of a start. 


generously made this book for the sake of these | “One day, when I had an errand at old Uncle 


Artemas Baxter’s, I found him writing in a 
| big book, and he remarked that he had kept a 
diary for thirty odd years, and I thought then 
that I’d kinder like to get hold of it. Well, 
when the old gentleman passed away, and I 
Strout, was 
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a-disposing of the household goods, I rec’lected 
the diary, and thought I’d see if I couldn’t dicker 
for it. I’ve just come from Seth’s, and there’s 
the book. I’m going to read it all through, and 














Garsevcore os THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Dew, 





much absorbed in his trouble to notice his wife’s 
displeasure. ‘This isone day’s record: ‘October 
| the eighteenth. O, the corruption in high places ! 
O, the wickedness that stalks abroad! We have 
indeed fallen upon evil times. I myself am as 
Rheumatism about as yesterday. Applied 
skunk’s oil, but derived no benefit.’ 

“There, it’s just like that, Alvira, all through 
the diary. ‘There is plenty of the old gentle- 
man’s reflections and accounts of his ailments 
and what he took for ’em, but there’s nothing 
about the weather, and I haven’t run across a 
single event yet. 

“This book isn’t wuth a red cent to me, 
Alvira,” he continued, bitterly. “Of course 
Seth wouldn’t take it back. I believe I’ll heave 
it into the stove.” . 

“Oh, no, Caleb, don’t do that !’’ said the good 
woman, her heart softened by her husband’s 
dejection. “I need just such a book. I’m 
| always wanting to press leaves and flowers, you 
know, and pretty much all of the books in the 
house are full. That diary will be just the thing. 
I’m proper glad you got it, Caleb.” 


OF 168035 


By C. A. Stephens 





Times 


prone to evil as the sparks to fly upward. | 


| be an Indian camp near the lower end of it, 
| judging from the fires and an uproar of savage 
outeries that was borne to their ears. No such 
swift, dangerous currents had been encountered 
anywhere since the voyage began as these which 
set in through the “races” between the islands 
and bluffs. The ark being deep-laden, they were 
not a little apprehensive for her safety. 

Just as they were making fast, too, another 
lumber-laden barge came drifting past, close in 
to shore, and struck them with such force as 
to stave in the bulwarks aft and break two 
stanchions that supported the roof. 

As the two boats hung in contact for a moment, 
there was a singular accession to the crew of the 
ark. A large pet bear, terrified, perhaps, by the 
crash, and seeing, as he thought, a way of esca- 
ping ashore, broke his chain and leaped across 
from the lumber barge to the roof of the ark just 
as the two boats swung clear of each other. 

With a muttered malediction from her captain, 
who seemed in a bad temper, the lumber boat 
drifted away on the swift current. The bear, 
meanwhile, was making for the shore, but when 
he attempted to clamber down the other side of 
the roof, his chain caught in a crack between the 
planks and brought him up short at the bulwarks 
of the main-deck below. 

Thus the pet of the lumbermen was trans- 
ferred from one craft to the other, and all in a 
space of less than five seconds of time! 





In the gathering dusk our arksmen stood 
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adz, paid little attention; buffalo were still to 
be found on the prairies along the river. 

Lewis stood near them for a few moments, 
then went forward again. The ark chafed 
against the tree branches with harsh, creaking 
sounds; frogs were croaking, and from the 
island, at intervals, came a singular noise, as of 
some large horn blown with great effort. This 
was followed by the reports of guns and loud 
yells; but whether the savages over there were 
celebrating some festival or fighting was not 
clear. 

Captain Royce went on with his work. Before 
long, however, Lewis joined them again. “There’s 
something up the bluff,” he insisted. 

“How d’ye know ?”’ said Moses. 
see it, can you?” 

“But I can hear it,’’ replied Lewis, nervously. 
“A stone or something rolled down just now.” 

“Stones and earth often roll down when the 
water is high,’”’ remarked Captain Royce. 

“But I tell you there’s something up there!” 
repeated Lewis. 

“Oh, Lew’s scared,” said Moses. 

“No more seared than you!” retorted Lewis. 
“Tf it’s a buffalo, I’m going to shoot it.” 

“Don’t you go to firing, Lewis,’’ Marion said. 
“Let the buffalo go. And you had better get 
up on the roof again,” he continued. “I want 
you to keep a sharp eye up-stream for boats 
or floating trees. Don’t come down here again 
till I send a man to take your place.”’ 

Thus admonished, Lewis climbed on 
the roof once more and remained there 





“You can’t 
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for an hour or so, when . Moses, his 
task of holding the lantern being over, 
went up to see if anything new had 
happened. 

Of late the two boys had wrangled 
somewhat; ever since Moses had shot 
the “gobbler” he affected a certain 
superiority over Lewis, although he was 
not as old as the latter bya year. Lewis 
resented this. 

“T know what you came up here for,” 
Lewis said, shortly. “You think you 
will have that bear !’’ 

“Well, what if I do?” 
Moses. “You claimed Tige.”’ 

“Tige is only a dog,’’ replied Lewis. 
“He will not fetch anything, but we can 
swap that bear for a silver-mounted rifle 
at New Orleans.” 

“‘And I shall have it !’”’ insisted Moses. 
“You were all so fast to claim Tige. 
Now I claim the bear.”’ 

“You never want to play fair in any- 
thing!’”’ exclaimed Lewis. 

“And you are always whining when 
anybody gets even with you!” Moses 
retorted. 

What further plain truths the boys 
might have told each other is not certain ; 
but at this juncture both were startled by 
a pebble that came bouncing down the 
bluff and hopped clear across to the roof 
of the ark, thence off into the river. 

“Now what do you think did that?” 
whispered Lewis, gripping his rifle and 
peering sharply into the night mists that 
enveloped both river and bluffs. 

“Oh, ’twas just a little slide of loose 
earth that came down, and the stone 
happened to hop across here,” said Moses. 

“But that’s just the way it did twice 
before,”? whispered Lewis. “I tell you, 
Mose, there’s something up there. I 
believe I can see something, too, up 
there against the sky ’mongst the tree 
trunks,” he added. “I’ve a good notion 
to fire at it.’’ 

“Mack told you not to,’’ said Moses. 

“Well, then, you go get Tige and put 
him up here, and get the lantern,” 
rejoined Lewis, after they had listened 
a while. “Let’s tie the lantern to the 
end of one of these long, new setting- 
poles, and hoist it up high. Maybe we 
can see then what’s up there.” 


exclaimed 








then I’m going to keep it along myself, and we’ll 
see if Zenas Perkins will be the only authority 
on happenings in Pondtown!’’ 

asked Mrs. Jenkins. “If you paid for it by 
weight it must have come to considerable.” 

“Well, I paid three and a half for it. I 
we split the difference.” 

“Three dollars and a half! Well, I never 
did!” and Mrs. Jenkins retired to the kitchen, 
of his dearly bought treasure. 

When she looked in on him, an hour later, 
Caleb was still poring over the book, but the 

“Alvira,” he said, mournfully, “I’ve spent 
three dollars and a half dreadful foolish.” 

*T guess that’s no news, Caleb Jenkins,” was 

“Now just listen to this,” said Caleb, too 
A Story of Louisiana Purchase 

Chapter V. 
EV ER day dawned fairer than that 
following the tornado. Our arks- 
fate of their fellow voyagers, put off early, 
and at noon were passing Island No. 10. 

Here, by Marion Royce’s orders, the 
below the rail of the ark, Merrick and 
Charles Hoyt alone standing exposed at 
the sweeps. After this fashion they 
left, keeping a sharp eye to both shores. 

No enemies were sighted, however, and 
at four in the afternoon the infant town 
pretty plain along the right bank, which 
as yet the river had not gnawed away. 

‘The place was one of the feeble efforts 
the Mississippi Valley. 

For although at the date of our story 
the Spanish were in possession of New 
this control was nominal and temporary, 
the outcome of treaty between France 
and Spain, rather than real or permanent. 
prior to 1803, had so long and so bitterly 
contended for the mastery of this peerless 
region, were France and England; and 
which has elapsed since the War of the 
Revolution, the whole Mississippi Valley 
was virtually French territory. The 
an era, the end of a century of French 
sovereignty ; this event transferred the con- 
trol of by far the most important portion 
French to the Anglo-American people. 

This anniversary of the purchase, 
therefore, commemorates an epoch of 
the Declaration of Independence itself, 
and is appropriately celebrated by a 
grand World’s Fair at the central city 

At New Madrid not less than a hun- 
dred river-craft of every variety were tied 
up, either for purposes of trade or repair ; 
full-rigged brig from Marietta, four arks 
from Vincennes, flatboats from far up 
the Wabash, with a great number of 
military posts. So diverse and hetero- 
geneous a gathering of boatmen could hardly 
meet and mingle without friction; and in strict 
veering to the bank, was a “rough-and-tumble” 
between the Marietta brig’s crew and some 
boatmen from up the Wabash. 
and live turkeys, not less than three hundred of 
which fine birds were confined in huge wooden 
cages on the roof of their craft. The brig’s crew, 
flatboatmen’s turkeys. 

At last the little garrison at the post attempted 
to restore order, but with indifferent success ; 


“How much did you pay for that book?” 
offered two, and Seth wanted five, and finally 
leaving her husband to the undisturbed perusal 
exultation had faded from his eyes. 
the curt reply. 

IN TEN CHAPTERS. 
N men, thankful to have escaped the 
men took their rifles and lay concealed 
passed down the narrow reach on the 
of New Madrid came into view on its 
of the Spaniards to establish colonies in 
Orleans and the lower course of the river, 

The two nations which, for the century 
for a period of time as great as that 
Louisiana Purchase marked the close of 
of what is now the United States from the 
historic importance scarcely inferior to 
of the Mississippi Valley. 

“keels” and barges from Pittsburg, a 
skiffs and pirogues from the various 
point of fact, the first thing our arksmen saw, on 

The latter had a flatboat loaded with sugar 
victorious in the scuffle, levied heavily on the 
the brig’s crew threatened to sack the town if 


molested, and appeared able to make good the | 


menace. Such was New Madrid in 1803, 
Marion Royce’s only object in landing here 
was to procure two strong sweeps for the ark. 
Having accomplished this in the course of an 
hour or two, he resumed his voyage and con- 
tinued for two hours longer before tying up in 
the eddy at the foot of an island for the night. 
Iiere both the arksmen and their live stock 
were badly tortured by large, ravenous mosqui- 
toes. Moreover, they sorely missed their poultry, 


this and the milk from their two cows being | 


important items of the food supply. 


WITH HIM—TO THE ASTONISHMENT OF 
bold visit by a canoe containing 
four Indians, supposed to be Choc- 
taws, that came alongside the ark 
and held up a bearskin as if to sell 
it. But our arksmen were of the 
opinion that their real motive was 
to learn if an attack on them would 
be likely to prove successful. Three 
men watched, by turns, all night. 

As they were putting off at day- 
break three lumber-laden arks from 
Pittsburg appeared and made a landing near 
them for repairs, one of them having run on a 
snag during the night. That day they made 
about sixty miles, passing Island No. 31 at four 
in the afternoon, and then, crossing over to avoid 
the much dreaded Flour Island, tied up for the 
night at the foot of a high bluff of yellow clay 
crowned by forest. 

A huge tree which had fallen down the 
bank afforded opportunity to make fast, al- 
|though the current was here very swift and 
| Strong, making in against the bank so forcefully 
| that the ark was pressed hard against the great 
| branches of the treetop, which lay partly in 
the water. 

Flour Island, so called from a disaster to flour- 
laden boats which had recently occurred there, 





They were also rendered apprehensive from a | lay over opposite them; and there appeared to 





THE ARKSMEN— WAS A BRAWNY INDIAN. 


staring after the barge which had 
given them so rude a salute. Cap- 
tain Royce then hailed them: 

“Hallo, the barge !’’ 

“Hallo, the ark!’”’ was the gruff 
response from the receding craft. 
“You’ve left something!” 

captain shouted, laughing. 

“And good riddance!’”’ was the 
uncivil response. 

Meanwhile the wolf-dog, Tige, 
who considered himself guardian of the ark, 
set upon the bear tooth and nail, but came off 
badly from the encounter. The crew gathered 
round, and after looking the newcomer over by 
lantern-light, secured him more comfortably and 
fed him. He was a fine black bear, about a 
year and a half old. 

After supper and as the evening passed, Marion 
Royce, according to his custom when repairs 
| were needed, set to work to replace the broken 
| stanchion posts, and called Moses Ayer to hold 

the lantern for him. Lewis Hoyt was on the 


our 





| roof, out forward, doing lookout duty and watch- 
ing the fires on Flour Island; but the rest of the 
crew turned in. 
| Presently Lewis came back aft. 
there’s a buffalo up the bluff,’’ he said. 
Moses laughed; Captain Royce, busy with his 


“T think 





This idea pleased Moses. He swung 
down from the roof, put Tige up, and 


| getting the lantern, proceeded to light the 


candle, after the tedious method of those days. 
Passing his arm through the big wooden ring, 
he was about to climb up to the roof when 
a deep rumble was heard, like low, heavy 
thunder. 

The ark started violently, then seemed to 
receive a tremendous impulse, as if pushed off by 
a giant hand from the bank. It careened far 
over. Every timber cracked. The live stock 
lurched and leaped back, tugging at their halters. 
Then the heavy craft appeared to rise, like a ship 
on a great wave at sea. Momentarily, too, a 
sharp crash was heard, accompanied by a shock 
as from a sudden blow. The whole forward end 
of the roof broke down, and distressed squeals 
rose from the horses. 

Moses Ayer, who was on the rail in the act of 
climbing up, was pitched headlong into the river. 
As he rose he felt the side of the ark come hard 
against him, and a loose plank from the roof slid 
down close beside his head. He caught hold of 
it and held on, floating with the current. 

Captain Royce and Shadwell Lincoln, who 
were still awake in the gun-room, sprang forth at 
the first rumble, but were thrown down by the 
violent lurch that followed it. Shouts of terror 
were heard from those who had been asleep. 

No one knew what had happened ; but hearing 




















the crash forward, Captain Royce made his way 
there as fast as he could, and tried to learn the 
extent of the damage. The ark was rocking 
heavily, and immediately her young captain per- 
ceived that they had broken adrift and were 
floating down-stream. Shouting to Hoyt and 
Lincoln, he bade them man the after sweep 
with all speed and try to keep clear of the 
bank; for the craft was going broadside to the 
current. 

It was not till the men tried to work the sweep 
that they discovered a long tree trunk lying afoul 
of them forward—across the broken roof. Appar- 
ently it had fallen on them from up the bluff; 
yet they did not appear to be leaking. 

Distressed cries of “Hallo, the ark!” were 
now heard astern ; and the captain at once began 
calling the crew by name, to see if any one was 
missing. All answered except Moses and Lewis. 
It was then remembered that Lewis had been on 
lookout duty upon the roof. 

“That’s Mose back there in the water |”? Wistar 
Royce exclaimed. “I know by the voice.” 

“Get out the skiff!’ exclaimed the captain, 
and all haste was made to do so; for by Captain 
Royce’s orders the skiff was now hauled aboard 
every night. 

Wistar, meanwhile, was answering Moses’ 
shouts, calling out to him to keep afloat, if he 
could, till they got to him. Claiborne and Lin- 
coln immediately put out, rowing back against 
the stream, and found the boy floating with both 
arms clasped about the plank. He was wet and 
cold, but otherwise uninjured. 

“But where is Lewis? Do you know anything 
about Lewis?”’ were Marion Royce’s first ques- 
tions when they had Moses aboard. 

Moses could tell them little, however, except 
that Lewis had been on the roof, and that he 
thought he had heard him shout, ‘You red scamp, 
you !’”? when the landslide occurred, for such they 
now concluded had been the cause of the accident. 
The side of the bluff, and with it a number of 
trees, had slid down into the river. 

Such subsidences of the banks are of common 
occurrence in time of flood on the Mississippi, 
owing to the undermining action of the power- 
ful current. Tracts, many acres in extent, 
with the forest growing thereon, are suddenly 
submerged. 

They succeeded in cutting away the tree that 
fouled them, and then they moored the ark 
against a willow bank three or four miles below. 
Lewis’s disappearance had filled the young cap- 
tain with the gravest solicitude. It was feared 
that the tree had struck and crushed him. It 
was now noticed, too, that Tige was not aboard 
the ark; and Moses remembered about hoisting 
the dog to the roof a few moments before the 
landslide occurred. 

“That tree knocked them both overboard,” 
said Lewis’s brother Charles with conviction, 
and all were inclined to agree with him. 

Captain Royce would not go on, however, till 
careful search had been made, and as soon as 
day dawned he and Wistar, with Charles Hoyt 
and Lincoln, took the skiff and pulled back up- 
stream to the bluff whence they had been so 
roughly cast adrift. 

No trace of the missing boy was here discoy- 
ered, however ; they landed, and climbing up the 
bank, saw where the entire side of it had collapsed, 
and a dozen or more large cottonwood-trees had 
slid down; it was one of the latter that had 
fallen aboard the ark. 

The search alongshore, both above and below, 
was continued for an hour or more, and they 
shouted repeatedly, but obtained no response. 
The conclusion foreed on the minds of all was 
that the boy had been knocked overboard when 
the roof broke down, and had been swept away 
by the rapid current and drowned. 

On returning to the ark, Captain Royce found 
that three or four hours’ work would have to be 
done before going on. ‘Two horses were so badly 
crushed that it became necessary to kill them. 
A third was slightly injured, and was put in 
slings. To some extent, too, the roof was patched 
up; but when all was done, the old craft bore 
visible evidence of rough usage. 

It was not till past noon that they got off from 
the willow bank and resumed the voyage—with 
heavy hearts for the loss of Lewis, whom none 
expected ever to see again. 

By four o’clock that afternoon another high 
bluff came into view down the river—the third of 
that picturesque series known to boatmen as the 
Chickasaw Bluffs. 

And this was ever afterward memorable to our 
arksmen. For as they drifted down near it 
shouts were heard from the woods crowning the 
river-front. The barking of a dog also came to 
their ears. Two men could be seen high up the 
bluff, and one of them was swinging his arms as 
if making signals. 

“T believe that’s Lewis!” Moses shouted, in 
great excitement. “Lewis and Tige!” 

“But that other looks like an Indian!” ex- 
claimed Wistar. 

They scarcely knew what to think of it at 
first, but as the ark floated past they made sure 
that it was Lewis; and Captain Royce at once 





ordered the men at the sweeps to veer inshore. 
So swift was the current, however, that the ark | 
floated on for a mile or more before a landing 
could be effected. 

But they had no more than carried a line 
ashore to some willows, growing on a low point, 
when Tige, barking joyously, burst through the | 
cane thickets, and was followed a moment later 
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by Lewis himself. And with him—to the aston- | nation, but grinning broadly and holding up his | 


ishment of the arksmen—was a brawny Indian, | right hand in token of a peaceful intent. 


painted after the manner of the Chickasaw 





By Albert 


EAR the close of December, 1894, Oliver 

N Martin, a young man twenty-six years 

old, was engaged as assistant bookkeeper 

by a wholesale house dealing in paints, oils and 
varnishes in one of our large Eastern cities. 


His early years had been passed on a farm; | 


but a natural taste for figures led him to a clerk- 
ship in a country store, and later, after a course 
of study in a correspondence school, he was able 
to secure the position mentioned. 

Being an accurate and conscientious account- 
ant, he soon won the confidence of his employers. 
His life out-of-doors had been productive of 
sound health and more than ordinary physical 
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strength, things that stood him in good stead | 


during the long hours his work demanded. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


BIN A _SUBCELLARL® 


notice ; but the smoke, finding a vent through the 
broken panes, was pouring out so thickly that he 
abandoned his intention. From the floors above | 
came a succession of explosions; the fire was 
gaining fast. Soon it would reach the basement. 
Martin knew that the instant a brand fell into 
his prison the whole place would burst into a 
blaze, and that he could not live thirty seconds. 
There was but one resort left. Beneath the 
left side of the basement and adjoining the wall 
was a subcellar in which were stored the most 
inflammable and dangerous goods. It was the 
last place the young man would willingly have 
chosen as a refuge, but no other was open to him. 
Groping blindly along the floor on his hands and 
knees, he felt for the ring of the trap- door. 


The firm was busy at all seasons, but partic- | Would he never find it? 
ularly so in the spring. Martin’s first April | 
in the city found the store heavily stocked with | floor above was growing hot, and he could hear 
goods; every day considerable shipments came | the continual crackling and snapping of the 
from the manufacturers, and almost equally | fiercely burning paints and oils. 


large ones were sent out to customers. 


| 


A dense smoke now filled the basement. The 


Suddenly his fingers ran along a seam. A 
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several jets spurting through; there were three 
places in particular from which good -sized 
streams were pouring. 

In his previous explorations his hands had 
| enssuntannd a mass of cotton-waste, evidently 
used to cleanse the faucets after oil had been 
drawn, This he used like oakum to calk the 
seams, pressing it in with the large blade of his 
pocket - knife. Soon he had made the cracks 
so tight that only occasional drops spattered 
| down. 

Dull, heavy explosions detonated above, jarring 
| the very bricks beneath his feet. All at once 
hore came a terrific shock’ right overhead, and 

he knew that some heavy box or barrel had fallen 
| on the roof of his retreat. 

This first shock was followed by others. As 
the upper floors burned through, the débris fell 
into the cellar. Now and then a loosened beam 
crashed down. 

As the bookkeeper crouched there in the dark- 
ness it did not seem reasonable to think that he 
could escape alive. Should one of those heavy 
timbers fall upon the roof of his refuge, it would 
stave the planks through in an instant, and death, 
sure and speedy, would be the result. The fact 
that the subcellar was narrow and situated to 
one side of the basement favored him, however. 
Had it been broader, or had it occupied a more 
central position, the falling beams and goods 
would soon have broken into it. 

A burst of spray dashed into Martin’s face. 
The pressure of the increasing flood above had 
proved too much for the cotton-waste with which 
the seams were calked. Soon the water was 
| spurting in all round the door, 


| . . 
| The prisoner worked anxiously and persistently 








All the clerks had to work overtime to keep | second later they closed about the ring of the | to replace the cotton, but the pressure expelled it 


up with the volume of trade. Martin found it 
impossible to balance his books without coming 
back after supper, and often it was late in the 
evening before his duties were over. 

One night at nine Martin was the only man in 
the store. The office was situated in the rear of 
the ground floor, and was separated from the 
main room by glass partitions. 

As he pored over his columns, a slight explo- 
sion in the direction of the street fell upon 
his ears. Glancing hastily through the 
counting-room window, he saw 
a dull red flicker just outside. 

When a conflagration starts 
among paints and oils it must be 
checked immediately, or there is 
lively work in store for the fire 
department. Martin sprang 
from his stool and rushed out 
of the office. Already the flames 
had made startling headway. 
The rapidity with which they 
darted along the floor was almost 
inconceivable. The bookkeeper 
had known that the goods were 
inflammable, but not that they 
were anything like this. Before 
he had gone twenty feet a sea of 
fire surged round him, barring 
escape by the windows or the 


street entrance. 
Close at hand was a door 
leading to the basement. That offered, at least, 


a respite. Martin pulled it open and closed 
it behind him, almost falling head first down- 
stairs in his haste. 

His intention was to escape through the back 
basement door, which opened upon the street 
below, and to ring in an alarm from the nearest 
box. Every second of delay meant dollars to 
the firm and their insurance company. 

But when Martin tried the lower door, he 
found to his alarm that it was bolted and locked, 
and remembered with a sudden sinking of heart 
that the key hung above his desk in the office. 

To ascend those stairs and cross the floor 
above was absolutely impossible ; he would have 
perished before traversing half the distance. 
How, then, should he get out? The heavy door 
opened inward and was set in strong casings, so 
that it was useless to attempt to batter a hole 
through it or to hammer hard enough to burst off 
the lock. The small, high windows, deep in 
masonry close to the ceiling, were heavily barred 
with iron. There was no exit through them. 

The bookkeeper stood in hesitating dismay, 
not knowing which way to turn. Just then the 
distant strokes of the fire-alarm broke upon his 
ears. Some one, probably a patrolman, had dis- 
covered the conflagration, and the engines would 
soon be on the spot. Meanwhile every minute 
added to his own peril, and it behooved him 
to put forth all his powers to extricate himself. 

Round the walls he ran, like a rat ina trap, 
seeking a chance to escape, but finding none. 
Louder and louder roared the fireabove him ; the 
heat began to strike down through the floor; a 
strong, pungent smoke permeated the air. 

There was a rattle of wheels without; the 
engines and hose-carts were arriving. A con- 
fused hum of voices told him that a crowd had 
begun to gather. 

Martin pulled an empty box under one of the 
windows, jumped on top of it, dashed his elbow 
through the glass and began to shout for help. 
The smoke was thick around his head, and he 
had uttered only three or four choking cries 
' when the box slipped from under him, and he 
rolled over backward upon the cellar floor, uncer- 
tain whether or not he had been seen or heard. 

He replaced the box beneath the window with 


| the idea of making another attempt to attract 












THE BOOKKEEPER HAD KNOWN THAT THE GOODS WERE INFLAMMABLE, BUT-—— 


trap, which was hinged on one side. Lifting it 
only high enough to allow his body to pass, 
so that as little smoke as possible might penetrate 
the space below, he wormed through the narrow 
opening and dropped to the bottom. Above 
him the door fell heavily, deadening all sounds. 

The place in which the bookkeeper found him- 
self was unfamiliar to him. His duties had 
rarely led him into the basement, and although he 
knew of the existence of this vault, he had only 
the barest idea of its shape and size. ; 

He stood up and found that it was about five 
feet from floor toceiling. Then he undertook an 
exploring tour in which touch took the place of 
sight, feeling his way about until satisfied that 
he had a tolerably accurate idea of the dimen- 
sions of his dungeon. It was long and narrow, 
being about fifty feet by fifteen. On one side 
were piled boxes containing carboys, while on the 
other stood a row of barrels, their faucets drip- 
ping with some sticky liquid. 

The air, although close and damp, 
fairly pure. 
he had feared that some noxious vapor might 
have collected in so confined a space. 

A fierce crackling broke out above. The fire 
had reached the cellar. The prisoner shuddered 
as he realized what his fate would have been had 
he not found this haven below. But soon this, 
too, would become untenable. Was he not simply 
delaying an inevitable death ? 

A furnace-like heat struck down through the 
floor overhead, and he knew that it must be burn- 
ing. Suddenly the fierce hissing of steam fell 
upon his ears. The water poured on the flames 
by the firemen had penetrated the cellar, and was 
battling with the blaze there. 

And now an unforeseen peril threatened him. 
The basement floor had become so thickly caked 
with oil and other viscid substances through 
years of use that it was practically water-tight ; 
but there were, of course, narrow cracks between 
the edges of the trap-door and its frame. 

There was a sound of water flowing over the 
planks above Martin’s head, and a rapid spatter- 
ing on the bricks beside him. He knew that 


seemed 


thousands of gallons would be poured into the | 


building to extinguish the conflagration, and that | 
he would be drowned if his refuge filled. 
Feeling his way along the seams, he discovered 
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This relieved Martin’s mind, for | 


from the crack the moment 
he withdrew his knife-blade. 
Drenched and weary, he at 
last ceased his efforts, and 
the streams poured down 
unchecked. It was only a 
question of time when the 
subeellar would be filled. 

Seated upon the end of a 
box in the darkness, the book- 
keeper waited, uncertain of 
the fate that was in store for 
him. 

There seemed to be no way 
of making his position known 
to the firemen. Even if his 
refuge entirely escaped the 
flames, the fall of some large 
beam or mass of brickwork 
might make it impossible for 
him to lift the trap, and he 
would perish miserably. Al- 
ready the air was growing 
close. But to open the door 
meant to admit the deluge. It 
seemed as if he must choose 
between stifling and drown- 
ing. 

Standing once more upon the 
bricks, he found that the water 
was far above his ankles. 
How deep was the flood over- 
|head? He put the palms of his hands against 
the trap and pushed upward with all his might; 
it rose slightly, and a warm, sooty torrent poured 
down, 

He let the door sink back; the water, then, 
was not so deep as he had feared. There might 
still be hope for him. He decided to wait a 
few minutes more, and then to stake everything 
on one final effort. 

Fortunately for the bookkeeper, it was a quick 
fire. The things that were most inflammable 
burned rapidly until they were consumed. Those 
that could be extinguished were smothered by the 
hogsheads of water poured upon them. 

Fortunately, too, one of the shocks that he had 
felt was caused by the firemen bursting in the 
door that had defied him. This gave the flood a 
chance to run out of the cellar, so that it stood 
only a few inches deep on the floor. But these 
things Martin did not learn until later. 

His head was swimming in the close air; his 
breath came hard; the water was almost two 
feet deep around him. Now or never was the 
time to make a bold dash for liberty. Standing 
squarely under the trap, he suddenly thrust it up 
as high as he could. It lifted three or four 
inches, struck against some unyielding substance, 
and fell violently back. Drenched by the sudden 






inrush, and with strength exhausted, Martin 
dropped across the boxes. 
But help from without was at hand. A fire- 


man standing with a lantern close to the broken 
door noticed in the black water near by a swarm 
of air-bubbles, and then a line of little whirlpools 
formed by the liquid flowing down round the 
edges of the lifted trap. 

There was a rumor that a man had been heard 
shouting for help shortly after the conflagration 
started. Could it be that he was in the cellar 
and still alive? 

The aid of a second fireman was invoked, and 
the two moved aside a heavy beam which had 
prevented the trap from being opened more 
widely. A little probing in the black fluid 
brought to light the ring of the door. The two 
lifted it, and there, leaning against the wall below, 
knee-deep in water, stood Oliver Martin, drag- 
| gled, haggard, panting for breath, saved as by a 
| miracle from the fire that had raged two hours 
| above him. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


ineteen hundred and four, which begins 
to-morrow, is the first leap-year since 1896. 
We call attention to this fact because of its 
scientific rather than its sociologic interest. 
he horseless age for this country, which some 
persons predict, is evidently still remote. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in his inventory 
of farm animals, gives the value of horses at 
the beginning of the current year as more than 
a billion dollars. 


Dw made of sheet steel, light, yet ‘‘so strong 
that they cannot be broken even if stepped 
upon,’’ were a novelty found in Santa Claus’s 
pack last week. ‘The wise old saint dodged 
the problem of a toy that a boy cannot break 
between Christmas and New-year’s day. 
B bn man who says on New-year’s day that a 
stop-watch will be needed in February to 
keep track of broken Young American resolu- 
tions will simply mean that it is easier to 
promise than to perform. That is no reason for 
abandoning the practice of making resolutions. 
| ed communication means mutual protection. 
In Indiana, where many farmers have tele- 
phones, a peaceful neighborhood was terrorized 
by a tramp. ‘The women telephoned to the 
sheriff, and by the aid of the system of telephones 
through the region, he traced the tramp, over- 
took him and landed him in jail. 
A first glance the relation between herrings 
and matrimony does not appear; but it is 
obvious in a certain Scotch village. Owing to 
the failure of the fisheries, two marriages only 
took place between January and November, as 
against thirty-seven during the same months of 
last year. There are still as good fish in the sea 
as ever were caught, but here must be nearly 
twoscore lassies who would feel better if they 
had been caught. 


A a recent congress of mothers one speaker 
declared—unless a mischievous reporter has 
been inventing—that the natural development 
of a baby requires that some one play with its 
toes. Every mother should take this to heart, 
and help her baby to grow in the right way by 
giving him plenty of toe exercise. Since so- 
called science is denying to childhood one after 
another of its natural activities, it is cheering 
to find one innocent pastime recommended as 
healthful. ox 


Kins Edward directed, last summer, that the 
officers of the navy be informed that he 
considered his health ‘‘as much honored by 
those who drink it in water as by those who 
drink it in wine.’’ Early this month he sent 
word to a baronet who had violated the doctor’s 
orders by drinking the toast to the king in wine 
that such a proceeding was undesirable. We 
are evidently coming to the saner days, when it 
shall no longer be regarded as polite to urge a 
man to violate his conscience for the sake of 
being in the fashion. 


T° the names of those heroines of the sea, the 
American Ida Lewis and the English Grace 
Darling, must be added that of the French fisher- 
girl, Rose Here. While men shrank from the 
danger, she swam several hundred yards through 
a heavy surf and a tempestuous sea, to the 
rescue of a boat’s crew. They were ignorant 
of the coast and fast drifting toward death. 
She reached the boat, drew herself on board, 
took the helm and navigated the boat for two 
hours, until she brought it safely to land. 
Perhaps her name gave her’ courage. 
News comes from Constantinople by way of 
London that the sultan has forbidden the 
use of soap, cosmetics and pomades which 
contain lard in any form, not because such 
preparations are harmful, but because the Koran 
commands the faithful to abstain from the use 
of all pig products. ‘The sultan’s order recalls 
the Sepoy Mutiny in India, the immediate cause 
of which was the objection of the Mohammedan 
soldiers to bite the paper off the cartridges 
because it had been greased with pork fat. The 
rule of the Koran respecting pork corresponds 
with the Mosaic law. 
Ape oars day is in some way recognized by 
every people having a formal calendar, yet 
the hours of the last day of the old year gener- 
ally pass with little variation from ordinary 
routine. Nevertheless, it is the completed book 
whose story impresses the reader for good or 
bad, not the cover or the frontispiece of the 
new one. Nearly all the words of our language 
applying to a course not absolutely marked out 
describe the path that is left behind and not 
that which is before. There is no counterpart 
to the ship’s ‘‘wake’’ for the course which the 
prow is about to break, nor of the ‘‘track of the 
cyclone,’’ nor of the spoor of the tiger, nor of 
‘‘the trail’? of numberless animals. It may 
be noted incidentally that many states and cities 
have recently passed Jaws or ordinances requir- 
ing automobiles to carry a number, in large 
figures, hanging from the back. Nobody who 
sees an automobile coming cares what its num- 
ber is. Only when it happens to leaye some 
record behind in its track is the knowledge of 
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its number important. It is doubtless because 
the future is swarming with possibilities, 
whereas the past constitutes a record which 
cannot be changed, that most of our festivities 
center about the anticipation of the new year 
rather than in a retrospective affection for the 
old. In the elder days of the world prophecy 
held a place of prominence among all peoples, 
but of history in the scientific sense there was 
none. This has been reversed by the severely 
practical modern world. History is at a pre- 
mium, prophecy at a discount. Yet the almost 
disregarded last day of December stands for the 
completed record, as New-year’s does for the 
prophecy of what is to come. 
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EXPERIENCE AND GROWTH. 


Not merely what we are, 
But what we were and what we are to be 
Make up our life. Ruskin. 


* © 


A NOTABLE YEAR. 


t is difficult for those living in the beginning 
| of the twentieth century to decide what 

events of the present their grandchildren 
will regard as notable, since so much depends 
on the fruition of the seed planted. 

If the possibilities developed by the proposed 
plan of British fiscal reform should be fully 
realized, the beginning of the campaign for its 
adoption will be deemed by those who come 
after us the most important event of the year 
just ended. Whether the plan succeeds or not, 
the proposal of it has marked an epoch in 
British history, for it indicates the beginning of 
a systematic policy of attaching the colonies 
firmly to the mother country, and of consolida- 
ting the empire. 

Next in importance, doubtless, is the progress 
made toward cutting a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama. The attempt to deal with the 
Republic of Colombia failed, and the Depart- 
ment of Panama revolted and set up an inde- 
pendent government, because it was determined 
to have the canal at any cost. The desires of 
Panama and of the United States harmonized ; 
consequently it did not take long to negotiate 
a treaty providing for the construction of the 
canal by the United States government. 

The decision of the people of New York to 
spend a hundred and one million dollars—a 
sum larger than has been spent on any existing 
canal—for deepening the Erie Canal and its 
branches is important as evidence of a popular 
determination to escape from dependence upon 
railways by developing waterways. The laying 
of a cable across the Pacific, from San Francisco 
to Manila, completing the telegraphic circuit of 
the globe, has made the earth smaller by bring- 
ing its different parts into closer communication. 

The cable and the Panama Canal will make 
war less likely and arbitration more common, 
although recourse to arbitration is now satis- 
fyingly frequent. ‘The Alaskan boundary has 
been fixed by an international commission 
appointed in conformity with the provisions of 
atreaty. France and Great Britain have agreed 
to arbitrate many of their differences, and Brazil 
and Bolivia, instead of going to war over Acre, 
have come to a peaceable understanding. 

The friendly temper of the year has mani- 
fested itself, further, in the establishment of 
more intimate relations between Italy and Great 
Britain, Portugal and Great Britain, and Ger- 
many and Russia. Austria-Hungary and 
Russia are codperating, with the consent of the 
powers, in an attempt to solve the Macedonian 
problem, and the general desire for peace has 
induced Japan and Russia to listen to the 
counsel of those who objected to war over Korea. 

Servia has passed through a bloody and tragic 
revolution. Attempts were made to pacify the 
disaffected races in Austria-Hungary, where 
concessions have been made to the Hungarians 
respecting the use of their language in army 
tactics. In Great Britain, the Irish land pur- 
chase law was passed in the hope that it would 
remove the cause of much Irish discontent. 
The Tsar issued his reform proclamation because 
he desired to remove some of the causes of dis- 
satisfaction among his subjects. 

The United States government made progress 
toward the fulfilment of its pledges to Cuba by 
the withdrawal of soldiers from the island and 
by passing the act which makes effective reci- 
procity with Cuba. It has established a new 
governmental department ‘because of the grow- 
ing demands upon the attention of government 
of problems relating to labor and commerce. 
Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, has resigned, 
and when he retires his place is to be filled 
by Judge Taft, Governor of the Philippines. 
Justice Shiras has been succeeded on the 
Supreme Court bench by Justice Day, and a 
thorough investigation has been made into the 
irregularities in the Post-Office Department. 

Inventors are still at work, perfecting the 
system of wireless telegraphy and striving to 
make a practicable air-ship. An electric rail- 
way-train in Germany was run at the rate of a 
hundred and thirty miles an hour. 

Radium has disclosed to investigators new and 
wonderful properties, and seems to be on the 
point of yielding up its grand secret. On the 
practical side it still promises to be of great 
value in the treatment of disease. 

The year was notable in the religious world 
for the death of Pope Leo and the election of 





Pope Pius, for the transfer of the management 
of the property of the Armenian Church in 
Russia from the hands of the officials of the 
church to those of the Tsar, and for the revision 
of the creed of the Presbyterian Church in the 


United States. : 


AN ENEMY’S SERVICE. 


Dearly I honor a friend, an enemy, too, has his uses; 
Friends point out what I can, enemies show what I 


ought. Schiller. 
e © 


A GENTLE “ BUFFER.” 


he latest novel by that veteran writer, Miss 
Rhoda Broughton, depicts a type of 
woman as rare in fiction as it is common 

in real life. 

Lavinia keeps the house for her uncle and 
his two sons. ‘‘My men,’’ as she calls them, 
are as diverse in temperament, taste and char- 
acter as three men can be. One of-the cousins 
is a rough-and-ready soldier; the other is a 
sensitive esthete. Their old father is an iras- 
cible, bullying, loving, unreasoning tyrant, with 
as much affection as heart can hold, and as little 
consideration as might be put upon the point 
of a cambric needle. 

Lavinia’s function in the household is to be 
the “‘buffer’’ between the contending tempera- 
ments. When the old man sneers or rages she 
must be adroit in ignoring his keen thrusts and 
diverting his attention. If he sulks she must 
ply her gentle art to melt his icy mood. When 
one son cringes under the lash of his father’s 
tongue, she must inspirit him. Foreseeing an 
explosion of passion on the part of the other, 
she must sprinkle cool patience on his hot 
anger. 

Meantime, as she pursues her difficult and 
never-remitted task, she must be content with 
her own inward approval, since her soothing 
and unifying influence would be recognized by 
the irritable family only if it were to be with- 
drawn. 

To women like her,—brave, skilful, patient, 
—scattered over the face of the earth, their lot 
may sometimes seem hard and their gentle task 
a thankless one. But the good angels know 
them as their helpers, and every one of their 
gracious ministries is surely written in the 
Book of the Hours. 


® © 


NO SINECURE. 


ow to do two things at the same time is 

something that busy people have to learn. 

Two callers at the White House were 

recently surprised to hear, on inquiry of the 

doorkeeper, that nobody was “with the Presi- 

dent.’? How could it happen that he was 
alone in the middle of the afternoon ? 

In a few seconds the word came out that if 
the callers did not mind visiting the President 
while he was in the hands of a barber they 
might come in at once. They sat where the 
barber would not come between them and his 
distinguished subject. During the passage of 
the razor over ‘‘the most perilous parts of its 
journey”’ the callers had full sway, and the 
President was obliged to listen to them. But 
otherwise he filled his share of the time. Just 
as they were going out Secretary Loeb entered 
with some correspondence, over which he con- 
ferred with his chief. 

It was the “small room’? which had been 
thus turned into a temporary barber-shop, as 
that one of the three is called which stands 
between the President’s office and that of his 
secretary. During the busy receiving hours 
callers are regularly admitted there by the 
guardian of the portals, although he occasion- 
ally slips a Cabinet officer or an intimate friend 
of the President directly into the Cabinet room, 
which is on the other side of the President’s 
office. 

The more important conferences occur about 
the President’s desk. Every few minutes he 
darts out from it into the little room, to ‘‘go 
through’’ the group that is constantly collecting 
there. Wherever it is possible he hears the 
message of his callers on the spot, but if more 
deliberation is required, they are invited into 
the next room. Those whom he wishes to see 
later for a longer interview are slipped across 
into the Cabinet room. 

The office-seeker who wrote to the White 
House some years ago, applying for ‘‘a sinecure 
in Washington,’’ certainly did not have the 
presidency in mind. 


* © 


SOME FRUITS OF EXPANSION. 


ne who is curious might spend an inter- 

esting and profitable afternoon in com- 

paring the amount of foreign news in 
the American newspapers and magazines of six 
or seven years ago with the amount printed by 
the same publications to-day. 

The increase is surprising and the source 
suggestive. Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Santo Domingo, Jamaica, the Danish 
West Indies, Panama—all have become objects 
of interest to American readers, and all are 
interested in America. Governor Hunt’s report, 
with its cheerful statements of Porto Rican 
prosperity and contentment, is studied with 
complacent approval. We hear with pleasure 
of the progress which Cuba has made in spite 
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of the delay of the reciprocity treaty. We are 
interested to know that a Yale graduate ang? 
old-time football man is the new governor of 
Hawaii, and that the Philippines are bégin- 
ning to reap benefit, in the form of greater 
business stability, from the new monetary 
system. As to Panama, we may hold any one 
of several opinions, but we are no longer indif- 
ferent about all. 

The expansion of the United States, then, 
has not been merely a material growth, a 
widening of the boundaries. There has been 
a mental expansion, too, which has brought 
distant lands and far-off islands of the sea into 
close touch with men whose actual journeyings 
may be confined to their own township if not 
to their own farm. 

Nor is the change wholly an intellectual 
broadening; there has been a spiritual growth, 
too. What had a Kansas farmer to do with 
Cuba six years ago? Now, perhaps, his son 
lies buried on the slope of San Juan hill or in 
the jungles about El Caney. Cuban happiness 
and prosperity mean something to that father, 
and Filipino progress means something to the 
mother whose son is teaching school in the 
heart of Luzon or helping to maintain order 
on the isthmus. 

So, as a nation, we have become changed, 
and on the whole changed for the better. The 
motives which led the people of the United 
States into war with Spain were benevolent and 
merciful; and it is as true of nations as of 
individuals that mercy ‘‘ blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes.’’ 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. 


‘¢ Aren’t you sorry Christmas is over, Elsie?’ 

somebody asked a little girl of quick fancy 
and quaint speech, her arms full of toys as she 
stumbled sleepily up-stairs on her way to bed. 
The drooping figure became alert for an instant, 
the blue eyes flashed widely open, and she 
answered joyously: 

“But it isn’t, Aunty May! Just one of the 
nicest things about Christmas is its being fringed 
out so at both ends.” 

Only after the excitements of the festal day are 
over are some of the best joys it brings thoroughly 
appreciated. It is not until mother reluctantly 
pierces with a first pin the silken surface of the 

hion her y t has made for her that she 
can stop to examine the painstaking tiny stitches, 
to note where an error has been made and patiently 
rectified, to picture with misting eyes how Nelly, 
the restless and romping, must have sat soberly 
bowed over the pretty trifle, faithfully tugging the 
needle in and out, eyes downcast and fluffy curls 
falling forward, sturdily resisting the temptation 
to run away and play. 

It is only when father ventures, gingerly at first, 
to use his new pen-wiper—only after the inner 
flaps are irredeemably inky and it sinks from the 
dignity of an ornament to the serviceable famili- 
arity of an implement—that he realizes how exactly 
Marion has made him what he wanted. And how, 
until Jack has worn his new tie and Amy her new 
furs, and both have discovered that others besides 
themselves consider the effect to be all that it 
ought to be, can they appreciate to the full the 
elegance of those new adornments? 

Day by day, too, the new picture in the parlor 
grows into the affection of the family. Mother 
and the girls, who come to dust, remain, duster in 
hand, to gaze; its glimpse of wide woodland grad- 
ually becomes familiar and dear as their own 
garden. To lose it would be as if one of the 
windows were closed in with a blank brick wall. 

Every one knows that Christmas comes long 
before December 25th, every one, that is, who has 
planned and toiled and looked forward in the true 
Christmas spirit. Moreover, if this loveliest of 
all seasons is slow in coming it is still slower in 
going. It vanishes so reluctantly, so impercepti- 
bly that we scarcely know when it is gone. In the 
happiest he holds Christmas is never ended; 
for there is always enough of its bright and 
generous charm, its peace, good-will and unself- 
ishness left over from one year to last until the 
next. 
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THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 


shop-window piled with light, dainty “puffs,” 

the modern substitute for the “comforters” of 
our grandmothers’ time, may send an imaginative 
shopper into a dream of “Auld Lang Syne.” A 
new quilt in those days was not to be had by going 
to a store and selecting one from a hundred of 
varying sizes and colors. It came into being by a 
long series of processes, each having a sentimental 
as well as a practical significance. 

On some stormy December day, when the snow 
drove against the window-panes and shut out the 
landscape, while the kitchen fire was heaped with 
blazing logs, the “‘piece-bag” was brought out and 
emptied on the table. Then came the selection of 
the available calicoes, ‘‘challis’”’ and “delaines.” 
Soon began the long, patient sewing of the patch- 
work. Sometimes this was the mere setting 
together of square or diamond-shaped bits. More 
often it was the following of an elaborate pattern, 
of which the “basket,” the “‘sun,” and the “star” 
figures were the prime favorites. 

What memories grandmother stitched into those 
patchwork squares! The pink calico was a piece 
of the frock she put on the first morning grandpa 
brought her home, an eighteen-year-old wife, to 
the toils and the joys of the big kitchen. The red 
*all-wool” was Mary’s “go-to-meeting”’ dress for 
three years, and here are the marks of the tucks, 
let down one by one as the little maiden grew into 
a tall girl. The print with the rosebuds was Baby 
Ruth’s first departure from white frocks—Baby 
Ruth who, alas! did not live long enough to be 
simply Ruth, and so on and on, through the pile 
of story-laden pieces. 

When the last stitch was set the “frames” were 
brought out, and the kitchen opened its door for 




















the “quilting-party.” The long lines of pleasant 
neighbors who knew from many a previous quilt- 
ing how the long rows of stitches should run, the 
children who begged to be allowed to thread the 
needles, the “men-folks” dropping in, in 

to see the frames put away and the generous 
supper set out, the merry games of forfeits and 
“blindman’s buff” in which everybody joined, 
and finally the friendly good nights and hearty 
“thank you’s” spoken on the porch—all these were 
woven into the home-made quilt. 

It served well its day and generation. When at 
last grandmother’s active fingers ceased their toil, 
and she lay peacefully on her bed, waiting the call 
to go home, her dim eyes would grow bright as 
she studied the colors of the old quilt. The feeble 
memory was fresh and strong for the happenings 
of the days when the quilt was new. One by one 
they came back to her, and the hours were not 
long as she lingered over each piece and its 
history. 

“The quilt is a sight of company,” she used to 
say, “and sometimes it seems as if every one of 
the folks that wore these dresses are just standing 
round me, waiting to help me over the river, and 
make me feel at home there!” 
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KINGS AMONG COMMONERS. 


iy the United Kingdom there are living to-day 
nearly twelve thousand persons of royal lineage, 
two or three thousand of whom, says the Marquis 
de Ruvigny in his recent volume of royal genealogy, 
have by right of descent better title to the throne 
than has King Edward. 

Unfortunately for them, however, and for two 
or three thousand others living abroad, they are 
barred from putting in a claim by the Act of 
Settlement of 1701, which fixed the succession on 
the descendants of Sophia of Hanover, grand- 
daughter of James I. 

The marquis has carefully traced all the descend- 
ants of Edward IV, Henry VII of England and 
James III of Scotland, down to kings, nobles and 
commoners of to-day. He finds almost every 
Christian monarch of Europe among them, many 
of the European nobility, and a great host of 
Smiths, Browns and Joneses. The pedigree of 
every one of them is presented, and each is placed 
in the order in which he would, by right of birth, 
receive the crown. 

Princess Louise of Bavaria comes first among 
them; but even the Duke of Devonshire, who is 
number three thousand six hundred and fifty-three, 
is ahead of King Edward. He is a descendant of 
Henry Vilin the sixteenth generation, through 
Mary Tudor. As there are nearly twelve thousand 
persons altogether listed in his book, and as each 
one of them is shown to be descended from a 
king, the author should have little difficulty in 
selling at least twelve thousand copies without 
even calling on the “friends of candidates.” 
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THE DEAN’S DELICACY. 


octor Pigou, the Dean of Bristol, had been 

pointing out the openings in church work to 

an audience of clerics and lay women of devoted 

lives. In getting down to specific cases, as he 

confesses in his recent book, “Odds and Ends,” 
he said: 

“Next to opportunity we think of the instru- 
ments fitted to the opportunity. Naturally our 
thoughts turn to widows who are ‘widows indeed,’ 
whom God has taken aside from the world by 
sorrow for a life of devotion to His service.” 

The dean paused. He was thinking secondly of 
unmarried women. Why he did not say unmarried 
women he cannot understand. He thinks he may 
have been neryous about using the old-fashioned 
word spinster, so he said: 

“Next we think of those women whose prospects 
of marriage are slowly fading.” 

There was an instant roar of laughter, in which 
the archbishop and some of the married lay women 
joined. The discomfited dean deprecated the 
unseemly merriment as best he could. But he did 
not mend matters greatly, for he went on: 

““Many of whom I have in my mind’s eye.” 

There was another burst of laughter, and Dean 
Pigou went hurriedly on to “thirdly.” 
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HIS ANSWER READY. 


he late Samuel Kimberley, for a long time in 

the consular service of the United States, 
obtained his first appointment through personal 
friends of Mr. Blaine, then Secretary of State. 

Mr. Kimberley wished to serve his country as 
consul at one of the ports in Japan. Mr. Blaine 
glanced over the credentials presented to him by 
Mr. Kimberley. 

“Well,” said he, “I should like very much to 
appoint you, Mr. Kimberley, to a Japanese post; 
but I have made it a rule not to recommend to the 
President the appointment in the consular service 
of any one who does not speak the language of the 
country to which appointment is desired. Now, I 
do not suppose that you speak Japanese?” 

Mr. Kimberley smiled furtively. 

“Tf you will ask me a question in Japanese, Mr. 
Blaine, I think I can answer you.” 

The applicant received an appointment, but not 
to Japan. 
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NO FEAR OF BULLETS, BUT — 


e gallant Confederate general, John B. 

Gordon, in his recent “Reminiscences of the 
Civil War,” tells among many other good stories 
one of General Ewell, a crusty old bachelor, and 
a spirited young Virginia girl who was still in her 
teens. 

She had been caught between the two armies 
just as the Battle of Manassas—otherwise Bull 
Run—was opening, had noted what she could of 
the disposition of the Union forces, and had then 
ridden over to General Ewell with her infor- 
mation. 

General Ewell listened to her for a few minutes, 
General Gordon records, and then called her 
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attention to the Union batteries that were rushing 
into position and getting ready to open fire. He 
said to her, in his quick, quaint manner: 

“Look there, look there, miss! Don’t you see 
those men with blue clothes on, in the edge of the 
woods? Look at those men loading those big 
guns. They are going to fire, and fire quick, and 
fire right here. You'll get killed. You'll be a 
dead damsel in less than a minute. Get away 
from here! Get away!” 

He did not frighten her. She continued her 
story, and the general, amazed at her courage, 
listened until she had finished it. Then he turned 
abruptly to General Gordon, and as if the words 
were jerked out of him, exclaimed: 

“Women,—I tell you, sir, women would make a 
grand brigade,—if it was not for the snakes and 
spiders. They don’t mind bullets,—women are 
not afraid of bullets,—but one big blacksnake 
would put a whole army to flight.” 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Now Ready for 1904 Subscribers. 


HE COMPANION 
CALENDAR for 
1904, entitled “‘Spring- 
time,”’ is a work of 
unusual beauty. In 
form it is a stand- 
ing screen twenty-one 
inches long and eleven 
and a half inches high, 
It consists of a large 
' central panel, towhich 
are joined by narrow 
folds two smaller side 
panels. The theme of 
the center is youth and 
; sunshine, that of the 
sides birds and blos- 
soms, and the narrow 
connecting folds con- 
tain the Calendar vign- 
ettes,6monthsoneach. 
The original paintings, made expressly for The 
Cc by inent artists, have been faithfully 
reproduced by lithography in twelve colors. The 
screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of 
embossed gold. 





CENTER Panet, * SPRINGTIME.’ 
PAINTED BY W. D, STEVENS. 





The Calendar is copyrighted and published 
exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its 
subscribers who pay for the year 1904. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“GRAFT” A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


re sale of personal influence in obtaining place 
under governments is an evil of ancient origin, 
but the world has grown much more critical of 
such influence than it was a hundred years or even 
twenty years ago. On the first page of the London 
Times for April 16, 1801, are the following adver- 
tisements. Not the least interesting word in two 
of them is the word “lady,’’ which indicates one 
way in which “pin-money” was obtained by the 
wives and daughters of politicians. 


“Twenty pounds will be given to any lady 


gentleman who can procure a Place in any o the 
public offices for a steady, active — man, 
about twenty-eight. In the Excise O ustom 


House, or Victualling Office. He can come well 
recommended.’ 

“One hundred pounds will be given to any 
person who can procure the advertiser any Per- 
manent Place under Government where much 
writing is not required. Any other situation will 
not be objected to that will bring in one hundred 
i per annum. The utmost secrecy may be 

pended on.” 

“Five hundred Guineas will be given to an 
or gentleman who can procure the advert hy a 
Permanent Situation, of proportionate value, in 
the Exchequer, or any other office under Govern- 
ment where not more than three hours daily 
attendance is required. Strict secrecy may be 
relied upon if requisite.” 

One wonders what sort of a position it would be 
which would require but three hours a day of 
labor, and would have a salar ry “proportionate”’ 
to the size of the reward offere 
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AN EYE FOR THE COUNTRY. 


Dum the rule of Emperor Soulouque in Haiti 
one of his generals wrote to an eminent oculist 
in Paris for a glass eye. The oculist flattered 
himself, says the author of “Gossip from Paris 
during the Second Empire, 1864-69,” that a success- 
ful eye would secure for him one of the Haitian 
crosses; so he devoted his intelligence to the 
production of a work of art. 

Six months elapsed. Then a small box reached 
him from Haiti. A cross glistened in his imagina- 
tion, but lo! to his horror, within folds of cotton, 
= his work of art. A letter accompanied the 


“Sir, ” it ran, “the eye you forwarded to me is of a 
tint that resembles that of the — flag, and I 
am _ patriotic to wear any but the color of my 
country.”’ 

The oculist proceeded at once to the admiralty, 
there ascertained the colors of the Haitian flag, 
and at once manufactured a scarlet and green 
~~ he forwarded at the earliest oppor- 

un 
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A RARE OCCASION. 


iN new words are coined for hew uses, so lan- 
guage must contain blanks where words have 
never been needed. Commander Peary, the arctic 
explorer, was one day talking to a group of friends 
who were greatly interested about life in the 
extreme latitudes. 

“Do you speak the Eskimo language?” asked 

a3 .7 ” 

“What is it like? aa instance, how would an 
Eskimo say ‘good morning’ ?” 

“He wouldn’t say it, ” returned the commander, 
with a smile. 

“Not say it? Are social customs entirely lack- 
ing there?” 

“No, but you see,” said_ the explorer, “it is a 
country where they would have occasion to use 
those words only, once a year. So you see they 
don’t have them.” 





The Throat. “rown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are notinjurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. | Ade. 
ASTHMA CURED to stay cured. Health restored. 

Book 87 FREE. ?. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 
STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Caba, Bolivia, 
Mexico. Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, se Persia, I unis, etc., ‘Album, 
ay te fine mixed, 20c. 1000 _ 'e8, 10c. 60 
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examinations. 
Complete Home course, including 


Shorthand, ee ee , $5. Catalog free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SKATE—COAST—SLIDE 


Wherever there is snow, sleet or ice; either on street, 
hill, walk, crusted snow-bank, or anywhere else. 
Avoid pond and stream and Still have more fun. 


Set On 


E RUNNER SKAT 
wn. { rent —_— handsomely finished, very S. 
Price prepaid, $1.00 per pair, either size, 7, 8,9 or 10 inch. 
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CORN STARCH 
TALK 


By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


Is it not strange, knowing that starch 
is the most important factor in our foods, 
that we do not make more use of Corn 
Starch, which furnishes so much food 
value, in a convenient form, easy of use, 
readily assimilated, and inexpensive. 

The quality of the Corn Starch used, 
however, has much to do with its palata- 
ble taste and digestibility. Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, which has been 
used for 55 years, is of unquestioned 
purity and never disappoints in results. 
Try this brand in the following reccipt 
and see if Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch is not well worth a prominent 
place in your pantry. 


QUICK COFFEE CAKE 


Sift together twice, one cup of flour, 
one half cup of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, one-third cup of sugar, three 
level teaspoons of baking powder and 
half a teaspoon each of salt and ground 
cinnamon. Mix toasoft dough with 
about half a cup of milk stirred into a 
well-beaten egg. Add four tablespoons 
of melted butter, spread in a shallow 
pan, sprinkle with sugar mixed with 
cinnamon and bake in moderate oven. 
Serve fresh. 


(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Reduced Prices on 


Suits ana Cloaks 


Made to 
Your Order. 
Not Ready-Made. 


Lil 


as 
WE GUARANTEE TO 
FIT You. 
rd 
Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 
s 


INCE the an- 
nouncement of 
our reduced 

price sale a few 

weeks ago several 
hundred pieces of 
goods have been 
closed out. We have, 
therefore, added to 
our line a choice 
assortment of ma- 
terials particularly 
adapted Sor early 

Bee ng w 

f you wie to take 
advantage of this 
sale, however, you 
must act promptly, 
as it will last for four 
weeks onl 

Suits, Skirts and 
Cloaks made to or- 
der at one-third 
reduction from our 
regular catalogue 
prices. Perfect in 
style, shape and 
workmanship. 
REMEMBER, WE MAKE EVERYTHING 
TO ORDER. NOTHING READY-MADE. 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS, former price $11.25, 
reduced to $7.50; $x5 Suits reduced to $10; 
$20 Suits reduced ‘to $13.33 ; $25 Suits reduce 
to $16.67 ; 33° Suits reduced to $20; $36 Suits 
reduced to 

WAL KING “AND DRESS SKIRTS in the 
newest models, former price $6.50, reduced to 
$4.33; $0 Skirts reduced to $6; $12 Skirts 
reduced to $8 ; $15 Skirts reduced to $10 

WINTER JACKETS lined throughout with 
satin, former price $12, reduced to $8; $x 
Jackets reduced to $10; $20 Jackets reduce 
to $13.33 ; $24 Jackets reduced to $16 
REDUCED PRICES ON RAIN COATS , NEWMARKETS, 
VISITING COSTUMES, TRAVELLING DRESSES, Etc. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 

You take no risk in dealing with us, as any 

arment which is not entirely satisfactory may 
fe returned promptly and we will refund your 
money. 

Catalogue and a full assortment of samples 
will be sent FREE by return mail; be sure to say 
you wish Winter Catalogue No. 48 and the 
reduced price samples. possible state the 
color of samples you desire, as this will enable 
us to one you a full assortment of just what you 
wish. ou already have our Winter Catalogue, 
ask x. ‘ xese samples only, being sure to men- 
tion you have the Catalogue. 


NATIONAL CLOAK'AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 2 
Established 15 years. z 
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‘While Mama is busy getting 
ready for New Year’s Dinner | am 
preparing the Jell-O. [| can do it 
as well as she. I am going to add 
some candied cherries to this, but 
the addition of any fruit or nuts 
makes a nice change. Why don't 
you try some for your New Year's 
Dinner? Everybody likes it.’’ 


POUR FRUIT FLAVORS: Lemon, 
Orange, Strawberry and Raspberry. 


Tue Genesee Pure Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

















Give Your Teeth 


the benefit of your re- 
solves. Don't wait a day. 
Rubifoam advantages 
begin when you begin to 
use it. Start the children 
right, also. An ounce of 
Rubifoam is better than 


the dentist’s pound. 
Sound facts, these, which 
mean sound teeth. Well 
proven points of a long 


proven dentifrice. At 
druggists. Price 25 cts. 
Sample Vial Free. Address, 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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owny came and dwelt with me, 
Taught me hermit lore; 
Drilled his cell in oaken tree 
Near my cabin door. 


Architect of his own home 
In the forest dim, 

Carving its inverted dome 
In a dozy limb. 


Carved it deep and shaped it true 
With his little bill; 

Took no thought about the view, 
Whether dale or hill. 


Shook the chips upon the ground, 
Careless who might see, 

Then his hatchet’s muffled sound 
Hewing in the tree. 


Round his door as compass-mark, 
White and smooth his wall; 
Just a shadow on the bark 
Points you to his hall. 


Downy leads a hermit life 
All the winter through ; 

Free his days from jar and strife, 
And his cares are few. 


Waking up the frozen woods, 
Shaking down the snows; 

Many trees of many moods 
Echo to his blows. 


When the storms of winter rage, 
Be it night or day, 

Then I know my little page 
Sleeps the time away. 
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Downy’s stores are in the trees, 
Egg and ant and grub; 

Juicy titbits, rich as cheese, 
Hid in stump and stub. 


Rat-tat-tat his chisel goes, 
Cutting out his prey; 

Every boring insect knows 
When he comes its way. 


Always rapping at their doors, 
Never welcome he; 

All his kind, they vote, are bores, 
Whom they dread to see. 


Why does downy live alone 
In his snug retreat? 

Has he found that near the bone 
Is the sweetest meat? 


Birdie craved another fate 
When the spring had come; 

Advertised him for a mate 
On his dry-limb drum. 


Drummed her up and drew her near, 
In the April morn, 

Till she owned him for her dear 
In his state forlorn. 


Now he shirks all family cares, 
This I must confess ; 

Quite absorbed in self affairs 
In the season’s stress. 


We are neighbors well agreed 
Of a common lot; 

Peace and love our only creed 
In this charméd spot. 
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A MODERN APPLICATION. | unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 





SIMON’S FEAST. BY JEAN BERAUD. 


few years ago Paris experienced a sensa- 
A tion in the exhibition of a series of paint- 

ings of scenes from the Life of Christ, 
by Jean Beraud, a French painter. Their orig- 
inality consisted, not in any new conception of 
the Person of Christ, but in the groupings and 
backgrounds, all of which were distinctly modern. 

Mary Magdalene lay at the Master’s feet in 
an abandon of sorrow and penitence, dressed 
in a Paris gown. Simon the Pharisee stood 
with his hand on the back of a chair, mildly 
cynical, too well-bred to be otherwise than 
courteous, too much a man of the world to be 
greatly disturbed. He was well-dressed and 
well-fed, but neither a fop nor a glutton; 
simply a modern, well-kept, prosperous man, a 
little past middle life, respectably worldly and 
well-satisfied with himself, but wholly devoid 
of sympathy either for the Master or for Mary. 
Some of the guests sat a little forward in their 
chairs and looked at Mary with moderate pity 
or easy contempt; and others, standing apart, 
appeared to make jocular remarks. The start- 
ling thing about the picture was that in every 
feature except the face of Christ and the 
costume in which He was dressed, it was 
modern. ‘The artist had tried in this way to 
make the spectators see Christ as a living force 
of to-day. It was to modern Pharisees that the 
Lord uttered again His kind rebuke of indif- 
ference and hypocrisy, and modern sin which 
found forgiveness because of true penitence. 

Another picture showed the crucifixion. The 
seene itself was conventional, but the place of 
crucifixion was Montmartre; and in the back- 
ground was the city—not Jerusalem, but Paris, 
wicked, self-satisfied Paris; and grouped about 
the cross were figures, not of the old East, but 
of modern France. 

If such pictures do violence to our sense of 
fitness by the mixing of sacred themes with 
modern incidents, or offend our historical sense 
by their confessed and emphatic anachronism, 
they have value as interpretations, and as such 
they should be considered. 

They help us see the Christ of to-day— 
Himself unchanged, but present to an age and 
generation new in everything but the need of 
Him and the human passions that oppose Him. 
The sin that crucified Christ survives in every 
selfish soul and hard heart of our own time. 
The love that gives a cup of cold water to.the 
suffering illustrates as truly now as ever His 





have done it unto me.’’ 

It is no strained metaphor which the French 
artist placed upon his canvas, but an enduring 
truth. 
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CAPTURING A TURTLE. 


urtle soup is as welcome to travellers in the 
T wilds, who have long existed on corned beef, 

as to the guest of a metropolitan hotel. Mr. 
Francis C. Nicholas, in “Around the Caribbean 
and Across Panama,” tells of a feast which he 
and his companions enjoyed, but only after a 
severe struggle. His party had been following 
the beach, looking for turtles, and finally a really 


| large one was discovered, resting quietly on the 


sand. 


Immediately the Indians were upon it, says Mr. 
Nicholas, and for a moment I could not tell which 
was Indian and which was turtle. In the general 
confusion one man was sent rolling over and over 
at a blow from one of the flippers; in an instant 
he was on it again, and then the struggle was over ; 
the turtle was turned on its back, hauled to a safe 
place, and we returned triumphantly to camp. 

The next morning four Indians said they would 
bring the turtle in with ropes if 1 would lend them ; 
I ———. they must be very strong, and rather 
doubted their ability, but I gave them such things 
as they wanted, and, taking my rifle, followed, to 
see what they would do. 

After a tramp of about three hours we reached 
the turtle, and found it just as it had been left the 
night before. The Indians began at once tying up 
the turtle for the return tocamp. I could not hel 
admiring their ingenuity. A rope was tied to each 
flipper ; then the turtle was allowed to crawl back 
to the water, where the Indians, holding the ropes 
from the shore, could guide it as they wished. 
We went toward camp with some enthusiasm at 
the thought of the supply of fresh meat that was 
——— along before us. 

Presently we came to the mouth of a river, where 
we all crowded into a small canoe, one man holdin 
the turtle and three attempting to paddle. Bu 
the turtle was too strong for us, and began at once 
to drag the canoe down the river toward -the 
breakers on the bar. Here was danger. Round 
us an ever-increasing company of storks came, 
gathering closer. Some even brushed against the 
canoe and rocked it violently, while the efforts of 
the turtle threatened to upset us every moment, 
and once in that water there would have been little 
chance for us. 

We were now nearing the breakers, and the 
canoe began to race ominously. I called to the 
men to cut the ropes and let the turtle go. One 
seized the hatchet, but at that instant the turtle 
turned down the coast instead of crossing the bar, 
and this gave the Indians a chance to reach the 
other shore. We soon had the turtle hauled up 
close tocamp. That ~_ he was made into soup, 
a whole turtle stewed in a great iron pot; and it 
was good. 


® 


SOUTH SEA TOP-SPINNERS. 


r. A. C. Haddon, a traveller in Torres 
M Strait, off New Guinea, describes in his 
book, “Head Hunters,” a top-spinning 
contest which might excite the envy of a civilized 
schoolboy, or even of an uncivilized one. Top- 
spinning is a favorite pastime among the South 
Sea islanders, indeed on Murray Island, where Mr. 
Haddon was, it is a serious ceremony; for this 
contest was the opening business of a funeral 
feast. 


At one moment there were thirty tops spinning 
together. The men sang a. cheering on a top 
which threatened to stop, and shouting when one 
toppled over. When a top was “dyin .” great 
care was taken to shelter it from the wind to pro- 
long its life a few seconds. We timed four of the 
best tops, and found they spun for twenty-seven, 
twenty-six, twenty-five and twenty-four minutes. 

The tops are made of a fine-grained volcanic 
ash, and have the ~— of a split pea with the 

rface up. The diameter is from four to six 


flat su 
golden sentence, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it | inches. The stem is a long pencil of palm-wood. 





The flat surface is decorated, sometimes with 
common objects painted in colors, sometimes with 
legends symbolically depicted. 
he top is spun by repeated slow, steady. sliding” 
movements of the outstretched palms. To give a 
smoother bearing surface, bits of shell or pieces 
of broken crockery or the under surface of a cup 
or saucer are put beneath the top. 
Special baskets with a protecting nest of cloth 
are used to keep the tops in. It is amusing to see 
yrown men gingerly earrying with both hands a 
op ensconced in its basket, with as much serious- 
ness and care as a young wife carrying her first- 


rn. 

Men of all ages engage in these matches. 
voy one section of the island is pitted against 
another. 

Natives tend to carry their amusements too far. 
During our stay top-spinning became almost a 
debauch, and the men neglec their work until 
the mamoose, or chief, issued an edict prohibiting 
top matches on Saturday. It seems that the men 
were so busy yy '-? that they did not bring 
in food enough on Saturday, and as Christianity 
has made them strict Sabbatarians, unwilling 
under any conditions to get food on Sunday, many 
children went to school on Monday morning with- 
out breakfast. 





od is so good to us! When we have soiled 
and torn 
With greedy grasp and blood of human life, 
And blurred and blackened with inhuman strife 
The pure white Year He gave us yestermorn— 
He is so good to us who would not prove 
The world’s redemption by the strength of Love; 


He gently lays the Record-Book aside, 

Close shut and sealed and hallowed with a tear ; 
Yet hath such pity for the souls of men 

He freely gives another pure white Year, 

Renews the whole sweet world where mortals bide, 
And fills our hearts with zeal to try again! 


* ¢ 


THE ADVANTAGES OF ABSENCE. 


ome women, out of excess of love perhaps, 
S are forever bothering their children about 

trifles, says a mother of a brood of little ones. 
One sees them in the cars, and involuntarily 
wonders how the poor little things stand day after 
day of exhortation, correction and general inter- 
ference at the hands of those tiresome, restless 
mothers. The Chicago Journal suggests that one 
of the reasons that the average child does not 
behave better is because children get tired of 
their mothers, just as mothers sometimes weary 
of their children. 


Children who are inattentive, disobedient and 
altogether disagreeable with their mother will 
almost change their character when their father 
comes in from his business, not necessarily that 
they love him better than they do their mother, 
but because he is fresh and new and interesting; 
a delightful person because he is a novelty. 

A very rich woman said once that she visited 
her children in the nursery once aday. Whatever 
the pressure of her engagements, the hours from 
five to seven were kept sacred to the children. To 
her children she is, and always will be, a sort of 
goddess, a wonderful being, who never scolds nor 
spanks, but reads to them and plays and talks 
with them, then flits away, to return for the same 
dear program to-morrow, and to-morrow, and all 
the days. She is an event to them, a constant joy. 

When two people with personalities of their own 
spend all the time together, is it any wonder if 
each loses something of the delight that ought to 
come from the companionship? It is better for 
some women to try systematically to escape from 
their children once in a while, both for the chil- 
dren’s sake and the mother’s. Children are 
pleased to see the mother when they meet after a 
parting, and all enjoy each other’s society much 

etter for the parting. 

Does all this sound heretical? Well, it is worth 
while to observe when one has the opportunity, 
and see if “judgment in absence” is not an excel- 
lent thing. 


* ¢ 


A HARD MISTRESS TO PLEASE. 


isunderstandings sometimes arise from very 
slight causes, and occasionally one occurs 
which seems to prove that silence is not 
always golden. In this case trouble was brewed 
without a word being spoken. Young Mrs. Bond’s 
Swedish cook was scrupulously neat about her 
work; but her figure was so unlovely and her 
countenance so unprepossessing that her over- 
fastidious young mistress could never bear to look 
at her. Instead, whenever the young house- 
keeper found it necessary to interview her unat- 
tractive maid, she kept her eyes fixed upon a large 
black coal-scuttle that always stood beside the 
kitchen stove. 

One day, as Mrs. Bond stood, as usual, in the 
doorway, gazing intently at the coal-hod while 
Matilda was telling what groceries were needed, 
the handmaiden unexpectedly changed the =. 
and proceeded to give vent to the pent-up feelings 
of many weeks. 

“Vat for you all the tam luke at my’s coal- 
bocket, meesis?” exclaimed Matilda, with evident 
resentment. “Every oy I serob heem inside, 
and I secrob heem outside, until he vas yust so 
clean as my can vash heem,—luke, meesis, 1 have 
scrob all she’s skeen off heem,—but all the tam 
you luke—luke at heem like you tank I dondt 
vash heem at all! I neffer see no lady so particu- 
lar about she’s coal-bocket!” 


* © 


A DUEL IN THE SWAMP. 


o the man whose days are regulated by clocks 
+ and electric trains the life of a trapper may 
seem a type of utter laziness, writes Miss A.C. 
Laut, in “‘The Story of the Trapper.” But the best- 
learned lessons are those imbibed unconsciously, 
and the keenest pleasures come unsought. The 
trapper’s learning is all done leisurely, calmly, 
without bluster or drive, just as nature herself 
carries on her work. Miss Laut tells of an idle 
day when a trapper witnessed a battle of a curious 
but common sort, between a bird and a beast. 
A prairie-hawk circles and drops, lifts and wheels 


again with monotonous, silent persistence above 
the swamp. Apparently he cannot make up his 
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mind for the death-drop on some rat or frog down 
there in the —— he —— notices that the 
hawk keeps circling directly above the place 
where the waters of the swamp tumble from the 
ravine in a small cataract to join a lower river. 
He knows, too, from the rich oran ge of the plumage 
that the hawk is young. An older fellow would 
not be advertising his intentions in this fashion. 
Besides, an older hawk would have russet-gray 
feathering. A young hawk is bold with the courage 
that has not yet learned the wisdom of caution. 
That is why there are so many more of the bril- 
liant young red hawks in museums than grizzled 
veterans whose craft circumvents the cunning of 
the hunter for specimens. 

Down on the pebbled beach below the waterfalls 
lies a dark bundle of fur, about the size of a very 
long, slim, short-legged cat. It is as still as a 
stone—some member of the weasel family. 

This sleep of the weasel arouses the man’s sus- 
piston. The trapper draws out his field-glass. 

he sleeper is a mink, and its sleep is a sham. 
The beady, red eyes blink a deal too lively for 
real death. 

Presently the hawk circles lower, lower, and 
now it drops straight as a stone! When its talons 
are almost in the mink’s body, of a sudden the 
sleeper awakens, awakens with a seep of the four 
stiff little feet and a darting spear-like thrust of - 
teeth which snap deep in the neck of the hawk. 

At first the hawk rises, tearing furiously at the 
ag mink with its claws. The wings sag. 
Down bird and beast fall. Over they roll on the 
sandy beach, hawk and mink, over and over with 
a thrashing of the hawk’s wings to beat the 
treacherous little vampire off. ow the blood- 
sucker is on top, clutching, clutching. Now the 
bird flounders up, craning his neck from the death- 
grip. Then the hawk falls on his back. His 
wings are prone. They cease to flutter. 

Running to the bank, the trapper is surprised to 
see the little bloodsucker making off with the 

+ of deserting it, as all creatures akin 
the weasel family usually do. That means a 
family of mink somewhere near, to be given their 
first lesson in bird-hunting, a lecture in mink- 
hawking, illustrated with the body of this poor, 
dead, foolish gerfalcon. 


® © 
A CONJURER CAUGHT. 


r. Davis Devant, an Englishman duly 
licensed to delude the public by sleight of 
hand performances, tells in his recent 

book, “‘Woes of a Wizard,” of an occasion when 
he overreached himself. He had made up his 
mind to play a little practical joke on a friend 
who was a keen collector of engravings, and 
equally keen in his care of them. His walls were 
covered with choice specimens, and the sight of 
them gave Mr. Devant, who was to do a few tricks 
at his friend’s house, the suggestion for his prac- 
tical joke. 

He conceived the idea of getting an artist to 
imitate one corner of a pet apart. This he 
fastened on the engraving itself. When he went 
round to the house in the evening he could hardly 
keep himself from ae gee for thinking of the 
state of mind his friend would be.in when he saw 
him go up to the pet and apparently tear off a 
corner. 

Mr. Devant was going to continue the trick by 
restoring the picture as a torn playing card is 


| usually restored by conjurers, and he chuckled 


whenever he thought of his friend’s face—alarmed 
and angry. 
When the time came for his tricks Mr. Devant 
be on the torn engraving. 
e was not disappointed in seeing his friend 
get angry indeed, his face was absolutely livid. 
nd Mr. Devant confesses to some inward excite- 
ment when he discovered that he had torn off a 
corner of the wrong picture. His friend had two 
copies of the same engraving. 


* ¢ 


FAILED TO UNDERSTAND. 


e was a scholarly-looking man with the 
H abstracted appearance of a student about 

him, and he wanted to take a ride to a 
suburban locality and back. ‘What will be your 
charge?” he asked the cabman. 


“Two plunks,” replied cabby. 

“Two what?” 

“Plunks—bones—cases. Ain’t you on?” 

“On?” echoed the other, in bewilderment. “Not 
until I know how much it is to cost me for the 
trip. That is what I am asking you.” 

. “That’s what I’m tellin’ ye. Two daddies. 
see?’ 

“I beg pardon. That is equally mystifying. 
Either Ihave failed to make you understand me 
or I am singularly deficient in apprehending the 
vocabulary of commerce. May I ask you to make 
one more effort to tell me what my fare will be for 
the proposed trip.” 

“Told you five or six times. Two bucks. Two 
cart-wheels.” 

A light seemed todawn upon the befogged mind 
of the scholarly person. 

“Could you,” he said, “by any possibility mean 
two dollars ?”’ 

“Sure. That’s what I’ve been tellin’ you all 
along, but you don’t seera to understand English.” 

ew moments later one might have seen a 
cab making its way toward the suburbs. On the 
driver’s seat was a brisk-looking personage with 
his “plug” hat tilted back on his head, and on the 
inside was a passenger who was industriously 
jotting down something in his note-book. 


® © 


EMERSON AND THE BOYS. 


he hero-worshiper is subject to various dis- 

appointments. He meets the object of his 

admiration to find him, perhaps, cold and 
unresponsive, or, worst of all, commonplace. The 
saying is a common one that no man is a hero to 
his valet, although that depends as much on the 
valet as on the hero. But one great man who 
could never have been disappointing was Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. He carried in his face and 
manner the sweetness and dignity which belong 
to his work. 

No ideal formed of him in absence could have 
received the a jar from his actual person- 
ality. An old Harvard “boy” says that he and 
some of the other fellows of his time were one 
day conqregeaee in the room of a student who 
was a relative of Emerson. They were talking, 
laughing, singing. It was an uproarious “time.” 
There came a knock at the door. 

“Come in!’ called one. No one appeared, but 
in a moment the knock was repeated. 

“Oh, come in!’’ yelled the host, and the other men 
reénforced the invitation with cries and catcalls; 
but no one came. ‘ 

Again they heard the knock, and this time a 
chorus of abuse saluted it. The host marched to 
the door and flung it open. There stood Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, smiling benignantly, ‘with the 
face of sage and angel.” 

Instantly the — rose to their feet. They 
“lined up” at the side of the room, and when he 
had entered they noiselessly slipped away. That 
sweet presence had ereated its own atmosphere. 























THE TWINS’ MUSEUM. 
By Edwin L. Sabin. 
was storming outside—and it was very 
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Hig appointed. They were just over the 
Ip3 

fe they were to be taken to the museum, the | 
iw wonderful, interesting museum recently | 


, opened down-town. But it was not a 
pleasant day ; they would not be taken, and they 
were as dismal as the dismal skies. 

“We want to go to the musee!”’ wailed both. 

“T know what !”’ suddenly cried mama. “We’ll 
have a museum here at home.” 

“How can we? We haven’t anything!” 
exclaimed Budge, without a sign of brightening. 

“Nothing but an old 
Noah’s ark!” declared 
Pudge, scornfully. 

“You wait!” bade 
mama, bustling out of the 
room. 

Presently she returned 
with a slip of paper in 
her hand. 

“Lady and gentlemen 
(i’m the lady and 
you’re the gentlemen, you 
know),” she announced, 
“I now shall have the 
pleasure of conducting 
you through the Grand 
Comical Anatomical Ex- 
hibition of Thingumbobs. 
Follow me, if you please.” 

The twins laughed at 
her funny speech, and let 
her lead them into the 
parlor. 

“Here,” said mama, 
“vou behold the queer 
Ticktocker, whose hands 
grow out of its face. 
It a_i 

“But where is it?” in- 
quired Budge, eagerly. 

“It’s—it’s the clock! 
Isn’t it, mama?” ex- 
claimed Pudge. ‘‘Its 
hands do grow on its face, 
Budge!’ 

Mama nodded. “Yes, 
the common name is 
‘clock,’ but the museum 
name is Ticktocker,”’ she 
replied. ‘‘Don’t be afraid 
of it, lady and gentlemen. 
It cannot bite you, al- 
though it may strike if 
you approach too close. Now this way, if you 
please, and look upon the Smokibus Domesticus, 
with a mouth and throat, but no head.” 

“Where?” demanded Pudge, staring intently 
through the window-pane into the storm, as 
mama had indicated. 

“Just across the street, perched upon Mr. 
Brown’s house,” directed mama. 

“Chimney!” guessed Budge, quickly, to get 
ahead of Pudge. 

“Correct. Smokibus Domesticus,” affirmed 
mama, and all laughed. The trip was getting 
worth while. 

Mama now conducted them into the dining- 
room. 

“We have in this apartment,” she said, “first 
a fine specimen of Clingalinger, which differs 
from the Smokibus Domesticus in having a 
mouth, but no throat. However, it has been 
given a tongue. Second, a Glitterum Pouroutof, 
which, you observe, has neither throat nor 
tongue, but possesses mouth and neck.” 

The Clingalinger was discovered to be the 
little bell which mama employed to summon 
Mary during meals, and the Glitterum Pouroutof 
was the glass water-bottle. 

‘Which would you rather have,” asked mama, 
“mouth and throat, like the Smokibus Domesti- 
cus, or mouth and tongue, like the Clingalinger, 
or mouth and neck, like the Glitterum Pour- 
outof ?” 

“I’d rather have all,” asserted Budge. 

“This department of the Comical Anatomical 
Museum is famous,” continued mama, “for its 
Eatat, with head and five legs, but only one foot.” 

“But where’s the foot ?”’ queried Budge, peering 
under the dining-table to see if the middle leg 
had anything more than a caster. 

“Why, every table has a foot as well as a head, 
hasn’t it?”? answered Pudge. 

“Around the Eatat,” proceeded mama, “are 
several Sittons, each with a back and four legs, 
but without what might properly be termed feet. 
In this they are inferior to the Eatat. Although 
they have their backs up, you need not fear. 
They are ’armless. We also have, elsewhere, 
some Sittons that are not armless; they possess 
arms as well as legs.’’ 

“Chairs!” exclaimed Budge and Pudge to- 
gether. 

“Cousins to the Sittons are the Lieons,’’ she 
stated. “Here is a Lieon. Like the Eatat, it 
has a head and one foot, but whether it has legs 
is disputed. The four parts that look like legs 
are styled, by experts, posts. The Lieon is a 


mumps, and had the day been pleasant | | of its big head and slim body is so sharp. 
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kind animal, especially winning and affectionate | armful of wood, aunty?” He was anxious to 


in the early morning, after it has heard the | 
Clingalinger calling.’ 
“T guess you mean we hate to get up,” faltered 


near to storming inside, too, for Budge | Budge, sheepishly. 
and Pudge, the twins, were bitterly dis- | 


And they were introduced to the little Stickum, | 
which has head but no foot, and probably because | 
After 
the Stickum—pin—they inspected Sewum, a 
real cyclops, with its one eye, very marvelous 
indeed, and sharper even than the Stickum. 

“You can get a-head of the Stickum,”’ explained 
mama, “but it is hard to get a-head of the Sewum, 
for it hasn’t much of a head, you see; its head is 
all eye.” 

So they went the rounds, finding many other | 
curious creatures, until finally their leader halted 
them before the grate, and said with a very! 





WATCHING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


cay: 
Be" 


mysterious air, “Did you ever see a heart 
—a real heart right inside anything alive?” 

**We’ve seen chicken hearts,” said Pudge, 
“but they were always on a platter, and the 
chicken had been cut up and cooked.” 

“Well,” remarked mama, “in front of you is 
a specimen of Ignis Rufus —” 

““What’s ‘Ignis Rufus’ ?” interrupted Pudge. | 

“Its ordinary name is Coal Fire,” informed | 
mama. “Its heart is in plain sight. Both of | 
you climb into this big chair and watch that 
heart, and be very quiet, for it is a live Ignis | 
Rufus, and you might frighten it away.’ 

But while watching the Ignis Rufus Budge | 
and Pudge actually fell asleep, and they did 
not awaken till noon. And then the sun was 
shining! 

* © 


HOW DON EARNED HIS SUPPER. 


By Julia Darrow Cowles. 

RED VANCE had gone to Oakland to 
F stay with his Aunt Nellie and attend 
school. During his first day there he 
roamed through the big orchards and gardens, | 
got acquainted with the horses in the barn and 
the fields, and made fast friends with Don, the 
dog. Don was a beautiful dog, and so intelligent 
that Fred was soon talking with him almost as 

if he had been another boy. 
About five o’clock they came into the house 
together, and Fred, noticing that the wood-box 
was only half-full, said, “Shall I bring in an | 





help. 

“No,” answered Aunt Nellie. 
have Don bring in the wood.” 

“Don !”? exclaimed Fred, in astonishment. 

“Yes, indeed,” Aunt Nellie replied. “Just 
wait and see.” 

So Fred sat down by the kitchen window and 
waited. Presently Aunt Nellie said, “Don, I 
want to get supper now.” 

Don wagged his tail, and immediately trotted 
out of the room. 

Fred watched him, and he went straight to 
the wood-pile, took a stick of wood in his mouth, 
brought it into the kitchen and dropped it into 
| the wood-box. Then he looked up at Aunt 
Nellie. 

“No, that isn’t enough, Don. 


“We always 


I can’t get 





supper with one stick of wood,” said Aunt 
| Nellie, and Don turned and trotted off again, 
and soon came back with another stick. 

“T need more,’? Aunt Nellie said, and out he 
went for another. 

Fred watched eagerly. “I think that’s pretty 
good !’? he exclaimed. “Don is a bright dog.” 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Nellie, “he is very intel- 
ligent, and he knows just what I say to him. 
He has learned that there must be wood at meal- 
time, and now when he is hungry he will come 
and bring a stick of wood to me of his own accord. 
If I happen to be in the parlor, he will come 
and lay it down at my feet. I always feed him 
when he has filled the wood-box.” 

By this time Don had brought in several more 
pieces, but he kept on until the box was full, 
and it took just fourteen pieces to fill it, for Fred 
counted. 

When he laid down the last stick he gave a 
short bark, as much as to say, “There! Now 
I think I have earned my supper.”’ 

Fred petted and praised him, while Aunt 
Nellie filled a plate with meat and toast, and 
carried it out in the yard. 

Don wagged his tail at sight of the delicious 
supper and was soon busily eating, apparently 
perfectly satisfied with the bargain he had made, 


ee a ee 
THEN AND NOW. 


By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 


Saia grandma: “When I! went to school 
We had to learn the ‘rule of three,’ 

And many another tedious rule. 

1 well remember them!” said she. 

“The children nowadays, it seems, 

Don't even Know what study means! 

I don’t believe they really know 

As much as I did, long ago!” 

Said Nannie: “ Did you ever!” 

And then with mischief in her eye: 

““Make me a raffia basket—try! 

I made a sweet one yesterday— 

It's in two colors, pink and gray, 

Just right to hold a ball of twine, 

And you shall have it, grandma mine, 

If you can saw a board in two, 

And drive a nail as straight and true, 

And paint a water-color rose, 


And sketch from life a Roman nose, 

And mold in clay a baby’s hand, 

And broil beefsteak with ready hand, 

And make a cake, and write a song 

And sing it, too,—six stanzas long,— 

And—” “ Mercy, child!” said grandma. 
“Stop! 

My head is spinning like a top! 

You don't tell me you learn all these 

By going to school!" “Yes, grandma, 
please, 

And many more delightful things — 

About a bird and how it sings, 

About a bug and how it crawls, 

About a leaf and why it falls, 

And oh, so many things I Know, 

I haven't told you half—oh, no!” 

Said grandma: “ Well, I never!” 














NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
WHAT 
I silently glide with the ghost in the night, 


AM I? 


In the shadows I lurk, and unheard am in sight; 

I revolve with the earth in its course round the sun, 

And unnoted pass by with the hours, one by one. 

I inhabit vast heights ne’er by science revealed, 

And in depths that no plummet can sound lie 
concealed, 

But still man’s rough path to smooth over I come, 

And hold the first place in his heart and his home. 

At each end of his hearth by the bright fireside 

Like household divinities there I preside. 

In the twilight I come, and hover around, 

And in whispers spe ak softly, with searcely a 
sound. 

In all that he has, that he hopes or achieves, 

In each Soe that he thinks, in each breath 

) 


that he breathes, , 
In each — that escapes him, when burdened 
with re, 
And e’en in ‘his mirth and his laughter I share. 
2. 


CHARADES. 


BY FRED RICHARDSON. I. 


My first should be easy 
to ride in. My second and 
third should be good, great 
and happy, and at peace 
with the rest of the world. 
My whole should be sweet. 


I. 
My first is an article used 
every day, 

My next is a_ custom, 
abused, we all say. 
’Twould be third, I am 

sure, if we should find a 


man 
Who does not take my 
fourth with delight, 
when he can. 
’Tis really beneath us my 
whole can be found, 


And yet in the search- 
ing we’d cover much 
ground. 

iI. 

What a second o’er all 

nature 
= = bonny month of 
st, 

Ww . with wondrous 
beauty 

Her offspring she hath 
nursed! 

Later the fields will 
blossom 

With my fair and useful 
fourth. 


One would seriously third 
Who did not admit its 
worth 
In all great undertakings 
Of this too material age. 
My whole reveals its 
wonders 
At each successive stage. 


3. 
A RIDDLE. 
I rise as a mound, 
Tho’ I'm sunk in the ground; 
I turn waters aside, 
Tho’ waters | guide 
In the way they should go. 
What I may be, pray show. 


4. 
CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The primals and finals of the crosswords spell 
the names of an English poet and an English 
philosopher. 

Concealed Crosswords, 
. When on the lakes the captain sails, 

His wit and humor never fails. 

. He doesn’t mind the howling storm, 
Because his leather coat is warm. 
Whene’er the wind is blowing hard, 
He cracks a joke about the yard, 

. And says he thinks a leaky boat 

The finest automobile afloat. 

. Such folderol I often say 

Is only fit for children’s play. 

And yet *twould trouble sailing folks 

Should he renounce his fun and jokes. 


5. 

ENIGMA, 
A carrier- -pige on once flew by. 
‘I wish I didn’ t have to fly!” 
It cried. ‘I’m sure I’d like it better 
If I could run upon the ground.” 
Then all at once the we ay it found 
To do so was to drop a letter, 
Now on the ground ’tis very fleet, 
And swiftly runs upon four feet! 


6. 
HIDDEN PROVERB. 


~ 


a 


a 


=] 





If apple you would find, 
—— baskets don’t explore. 
— “ barrels all are full— 
—— lack for apples more. 
Don’t —— with shoulders drooping so— 
An — youth we’d have you grow. 
7. 
ANAGRAM STORIES. 
My sister, although disable d by rheumatics 
still keeps -- --- ----- She who {s generally so 


lively and 
silently. I 


think in her 
cares or. I am sure I should, had I such ve . 
--- -- as much as possible. She does not --- 
---, but I insist on her using a good deal of 

think atre ngth may be sustained. 
She | is my sole ----, ~'- ---- off from all society 
but hers. 


now, endurin a vain 
4. 8 she 





Under the guise of an anecdote our pastor often 
weeeee, 1erefore, when he took the part 
of : an -- he was listened to by all. 

He was so fond of hunting and casting the ---, 
ens nave been -- -- himself 
often said. “) ” said he, “if I only 
shoot or fish "to furnish what we need for the 
table.” He said he could easily catch ---- -- 
-- an hour than they could use. 





He kept a ----- ---, -- he always had him drive 
the ---- ---- -- shoes with rubber toe-calks, One 
day something scared the -----, --- ~- sure you 


rushed like a - -- 

carriage. “The ‘hired 
--- @ though not a 
of which the 


would have said she 
am glad I was not in the 
man showed real 
little need of 
pastor gave him a liberal sum. 

The pastor’s mother rejoiced over -- han me 
---,”’ said she. “What if the driver could not 
have controlled the horse! I shall always be 
zrateful to him; --- --- - family shall always 
ye in my charge.” 





















UBAN Reciprociry.—The Senate, Decem- 

ber 16th, by a vote of 57 to 18, passed the 
bill to carry into effect the reciprocity convention 
with Cuba, which the House passed at the ex- 
traordinary session. Nine Democrats voted with 
the majority, and only one Republican, Mr. 
Bard of California, voted against the bill. 


ANAMA.— The provisional government of 
2 Panama has published a decree, convoking a 
national convention on January 15, 1904. The 
convention, to be composed of 32 delegates 
chosen by direct popular vote, will draft a con- 
stitution and laws for the republic. 


Destructive INsect.— The Louisiana 

Legislature met in special session December 
10th, to consider measures to check the incursion 
of the boll weevil. This destructive insect, 
coming from Mexico, has spread across Texas, 
injuring the cotton-crop in that state this year to 
an amount variously estimated at from $15,000,- 
000 to $50,000,000. 


HE AMERICAN ConsuL at Alexandretta, 

Asiatic Turkey, left his post December 8th 
and broke off relations with the Turkish author- 
ities, because of an attack made upon him by the 
native police while escorting to a departing 
steamer an Armenian, a naturalized American 
citizen, who had been released from arrest 
through his exertions. The United States has 
demanded an apology from the Turkish govern- 
ment for the incident. 


sae PrR1zEs.— The Nobel prizes were 
formally distributed by King Oscar of 
Sweden and Norway, December 10th. The 
reported awards, printed in this column Novem- 
ber 26th, were incorrect in several particulars. 
The medical prize was given to Doctor Finsen of 
Denmark, as it was reported that it would be; 
but the prize for literature was given to Bjérn- 
stjerne Bjérnson, the Norwegian novelist and 
dramatist, instead of being divided between him 
and Henrik Ibsen; and the prize in physics was 
not awarded to Signor Marconi, but was divided 
between Prof. Henri Becquerel of Norway, the 
discoverer of the Becquerel rays, and Monsieur 
and Madame Curie of France, the discoverers of 
radium. The chemical prize was awarded to the 
Swedish professor, Arrhenius ; and the prize for 
efforts for the promotion of peace was voted to 
William R. Cremer, M. P., of London, founder 
of the interparliamentary conferences, and for 
many years secretary of the International Arbi- 
tration League. 


TypnHorp Frver Epipemic of unusual 
violence has been raging for some weeks at 
Butler, Pennsylvania, a city of about 18,000 
people. Up to the middle of December there 
had been more than 1,200 cases and a large num- 
ber of deaths. Local resources for caring for the 
sufferers and relieving the necessities of the poor 
were so inadequate that a relief fund of $100,000 
was asked for. 


RMY AND Navy.—From Secretary Root’s 
annual report, it appears that the actual 
strength of the regular army of the United 
States is 3,681 officers and 55,500 enlisted men, 
of whom 843 officers and 14,667 men are in the 
Philippines. Secretary Root recommends the 
abrogation of the arrangement made with the 
Sultan of Jolo in 1899; and he renews his rec- 
ommendation for a reduction of duties on 
Philippine imports into the United States. —— 
Secretary Moody reports that the effective force 
of the navy was increased during the fiscal year 
by the addition of 25 new vessels, including the 
battle-ship Maine, four harbor-defense monitors, 
12 torpedo-boat destroyers, one torpedo-boat and 
seven submarine-boats. Since the close of the 
fiscal year, one protected cruiser and one torpedo- 
boat destroyer have been accepted. He urges that 
the policy of enlarging the navy be continued by 
the annual authorization of new vessels. 


Fyne DEATHS.—Rear-Admiral Bancroft 
Gherardi, U.S. N., retired, who participated 

: st in many engagements in the 
Civil War, and was especially 
prominent in the Battle of 


10th, aged 71 years.— John 
Robert Procter, state geologist 
of Kentucky from 1880 to 1893, 
and president of the United 
States Civil Service Commis- 
sion since 1893, died suddenly 
REAR-AOMIRAL GHENAROT December 12th, aged 59 years. 
Right Rev. Denis M. Brad- 
ley, the first Roman Catholic 
bishop of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, died December 
13th, aged 57 years.—Judge 
Fletcher Ladd, justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands, 1900-1903, died |g 
December 12th, aged 40 years. 
—Cardinal Herrero y Espi- 
nosa, archbishop of Valencia, 
who was thought to be dying at the time of the 
recent conclave, died December 9th, aged $1 years, 











Jdovn R. Procran, 
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A Paper with a Purpose 





To publish a paper which shall entertain the house- 
hold, impart information, cultivate a taste for the best 
literature, inculcate morals and inspire a deeper love 
for country — such are the ideals toward which its pub- 
lishers aim in every issue of The Youth’s Companion. 


1903 
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ROOSEVELT, ALA., Dec. 5, 1903. 
I am a school-teacher, and I often urge 
my pupils to take The Companion for its 
educational value. Ear M. Hopson. 


PETERSBURG, IND., April 13, 1903. 

I do not think there is a publication in 
the English language that has done so much 
for the people of this country in the way of 
creating a taste for good reading, cultivating 
the minds of the young people and old as 
well, as The Youth’s Companion. I have had 
it in my family for twenty-five years, and 
could not keep house without it. 

J. W. WILson. 


WILLIsTon, N. D., Dec. 1, 1903. 

I live in the country, and I know from an 
experience of a lifetime what a help The Com- 
panion is in — my children interested 
at home and in building character. I know 
of nothing so helpful through all the years 
to my family as our Youth’s Companion. 

Mrs. NINA SNIDER. 


IrHaca, N. Y., April 14, 1903. 
We have taken The Youth’s Companion 
about thirty-one years. We havea family of 
six children, the youngest eighteen years of 
age. Three of our children are preaching, 
and two are going through college and payin 
expenses. We attribute much of the mora 
quality in their lives to The Companion’s 
moral tone. W. H. B. RoBErRtTs. 


RACINE, WIs., Dec. 12, 1903. 

I am a very busy man in my profession, and 
am brought face to face with many people. I 
have learned to know the value of The Youth’s 
Companion in the last ten years of my mem- 
bership in its family of readers. I believe I 
am doing a service by doing what I can to 
extend the influence and sphere of this best of 
publications. F. H. B. McDowEtu. 





DERBY, CONN., Dec. 10, 1903. 

I have taken The Companion so long that I 
have come to look upon it as a dear friend, and 
I repeat what I have said many times, that I 
get more by far for the money spent upon it 
than I get for much greater amounts spent for 
anything else. Davip TORRANCE. 


SOMERSET, Pa., April 13, 1903. 

We have taken The Youth’s Companion 
for about twenty-five consecutive years; in 
fact, we have reared a large family on it. 
The moral and religious tone that has always 
pervaded The Companion has own still 
better. The Companion should in every 
home. Mrs. E. S. Cook. 


LAKEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 7, 1903. 

I have found that when the mother is 
aware that her children will gain information 
from The Youth’s Companion that she will 
not get in the text-books at school, she 
will at once become interested in the paper. 
It helps to educate the family and to improve 
its members from every standpoint. 

Mrs. F. G. TAYLOR. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH., April 21, 1903. 

The day The Youth’s Companion should 
arrive in our city is looked forward to with 
great pleasure. Every copy is saved and read 
again and again. A child is taught good 
morals by reading The Youth’s Companion, 
and I thank God that such a paper is pub- 
lished. Mrs. J. W. CooKERLy. 


No. SPENCER, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1903. 

The Companion has been a constant visitor 
in my home for about thirty years. I have 
three sons and five daughters, all highly 
respected, and I attribute their standing in 
the community in which they live largely to 
the good influence of The Youth’s Companion 
in their early years. D. S. Trrvs. 
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The extracts from letters printed above are representative 
of many others we are constantly receiving. They indicate that 
a paper with an uplifting and helpful purpose is welcomed 
into hearts and homes throughout the nation. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS THE WEEKLY 
FAMILY PAPER OF NATIONAL CIRCULATION. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


s # BOSTON, MASS. 
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AS RESERVOIR FOR Boats.—In Germany 

the property of calcium carbide of rapidly 
developing acetylene gas, when in contact with 
water, has been utilized in a contrivance for 
raising and sinking submarine boats. The 
boat has a gas reservoir and a water-tank con- 
nected by a pipe, and both have pipes at the 
bottom, opening into the sea. When both tank 
and reservoir are full of water the boat sinks. 
But if a carbide cartridge is placed in the 
reservoir, the gas formed drives the water out 
of the reservoir, and then, by opening a stop- 
cock, the gas is admitted to the tank, from 
which it also drives the water, thus lightening 
the boat sufficiently to bring it to the surface. 
To sink the boat again, it is only necessary to 
open stop-cocks at the top of the tank and the 
reservoir, whereby the gas escapes and the water 
reénters. 


aes InN SpAInN.—It is only since 1900 that 


modern agricultural machinery has been 
used to any extent in Spain. In many parts of 
that country the plows 
now in use are of the 
same pattern as those 
that were used when 
the Romans governed 
Spain. The Andalu- 
sian plow, for example, 
; is made entirely of 
wood, not excepting the colter. American and 
other plows are, however, gradually being 
adopted wherever the farmers feel rich enough 
to buy them. 





HE MAGIC oF GREAT CoLp.—Among the 

innumerable experiments with liquid air 
two are particularly curious. A ball of india- 
rubber immersed in it becomes as brittle as 
glass, but a ball of lead, in the same circum- 
stances, acquires elasticity, and will rebound 
like rubber. 


ERLIN A SEAPORT.— Consul - General 

Hughes at Coburg reports that the project 
of making the capital of Germany a seaport for 
the largest class of ocean steamers is now seri- 
ously considered. The first step in the plan is 
a canal, connecting Berlin with Stettin. 
Already the traffic on the river Spree, which 
runs through Berlin, has been developed to a 
surprising extent. The pressure of American 
commercial competition is given as the cause 
of the great interest taken in the project men- 
tioned. 


ONDERFUL NOVA PERSEI.—The latest 

spectroscopic studies of the great new 
star of 1901, Nova Persei, at the Lick Observa- 
tory, show that the nebular lines which became 
conspicuous in this object a few months after 
its outburst are now rapidly fading, and that 
its continuous spectrum is brightening. Other 
recent new stars show a similar change, and 
Professor Perrine thinks that their spectra are 
all destined within a few years to attain the 
same character as that of the great majority of 
ordinary stars. 


ECRETS OF THE BRAIN.—Prof. Johnson 

Symington, president of the section of 
anthropology of the British Association, in his 
opening address at the Southport meeting of the 
association spoke of the localization of functions 
in the brain. We know, he said, that the 
nervous impulses starting from the organs 
of smell, sight, hearing and common sensibility 
reach certain defined areas of the cerebral certex. 
All these, however, do not cover more than a 
third of the convoluted surface of the brain. 
The remaining two-thirds are still, to a large 
extent, terra incognita so far as their precise 
function is concerned. Is there a definite locali- 
zation of special mental qualities or moral ten- 
dencies, and if so, where are they situated? 
Professor Symington regards these questions as 
raising problems of extreme difficulty, but their 
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10 Bunches Indian Beads, all colors. 1 Book 
Patterns and Instructions all Prepaid, 0c. Happy D. 
Hill, 411 Olive Street, St. Lous, Mo. | Ade. 
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SHORTHAN easily learned at home by mail. 





ay let and particulars free. _J.8. 
Allen, 42 Dwight Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 





Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Painkilor ro» 


ae world-known household remedy for cuts, 
urns, bruises—coughs, colds, sore throat. 
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Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to nse Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 


and through service on House- | 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- | 
ee fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 





Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. =. Druggists. . . 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 226.5utten St. New Fork. 
apo- +) 1651N St.,Mon 














Osed by American Physicians nearly 60 years. 
The effervescent ‘‘ tried by time’’ cure for 
Costiveness, Biliousness, Headache, Sick 
Stomach. Contains no irritants or narcotics. 

50c. and $1, at Druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay Street, New York 











) A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 

FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 


New England Watch Co. 


OFFICES: 
New York City: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 








interest and importance are difficult to exag- 
gerate, | 

LATINUM IN OREGON. — Platinum is so rare | 

a metal, and at the same time so useful, 
that the announcement of the discovery of it in 
considerable quantity in southern Oregon pos- 
sesses much interest. It occurs in the black 
sand of the old channel placer deposits. 
During the past year a method has been devised 
of saving the sand, which was formerly thrown 
away by the gold-miners, and of mining the 
platinum at the same time with the gold. A 
few platinum nuggets as large as coffee grains 
have been found, but most of the metal is in 
very small grains. 


EW Friction Matcu.—In Germany, 

where the government controls the manu- | 
facture of matches, the use of white phos- 
phorus has been prohibited. A new material, 
made of non - poisonous red phosphorus, has 
been substituted for it. ‘The new match ignites 
at a higher temperature than do those of the 
old style, but it can be lighted by scratching 
on almost any material. Its cost is much lower 
than that of the white phosphorus matches for 





which it has been substituted. 





SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bldg. 


A Nutritious Food-Drink for All Ages 














by Dissolving in Water Only 
Noonan OR MK REQUIRED 
PRICE, SO CENTS 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
HorLicK’s FOOD Co. 
Kon pero 34 patoennon Monn. LOND 











‘*The standard of excellence and purity.”’ 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete, 
pure food. Composed of pure, rich milk 
and choice, malted grains. Sample of 
powder or tablet form, or both, will be 
sent free upon request. 


Ask for HORLICK’S at all druggists. 
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A Mission of 
Beauty and Refinement. 








throughout the United States, The Youth’s Companion has been 
able to organize and carry out various movements which we trust 
will be for the good of our national life. 

The organized movement for the beautifying of the grounds of our rural 
schools, although but three years old, has been wonderfully successful. 
Already this has become a wide-spread national movement, enlisting the co- 
operation and interest of educators, the public press, patriotic organizations, 
the granges, and citizens generally. 

Last year, in addition to our work with counties, townships and indi- 
vidual schools, we covered the schools of the entire states of Illinois and 
New York. For 1904 we shall attempt to cover Iowa and Michigan, as will 
be indicated by the following offer : 

Any school in the United States desiring to improve and beautify its 
grounds will receive from us on request literature which will be helpful and 
suggestive. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION wishes during 

the year 1904 to interest every public school 
in lowa and Michigan in the work of beautify- 
ing the school grounds. As an incentive to 
action, we make a Special Offer to the public 
schools of these two states. 








THE OFFER. 


To the five hundred schools in the State of Iowa and to the five hun- 
dred schools in the State of Michigan showing the greatest interest during 
1904 in the setting out of trees, shrubbery and vines, and improving their 
grounds in other ways, we shall present a set of.six historical pictures, 
namely: ‘‘Washington,” “ Lafayette,” ‘Signing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” “ The Constitution,” ‘Surrender of Cornwallis,” and ‘ The 
Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

To the ten schools in each state doing the best work we shall present a 
large American Flag. 

In every public school in Iowa and Michigan there are, no doubt, those 
who are readers of The Youth’s Companion who will see this notice. We 
shall ask each one of these Companion readers to show this Offer to the 
teacher of the school, to the school committee, and to as many friends of 
the school as possible, and also to urge that the school grounds shall be 
made beautiful. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, Hon. Delos 
Fall of Lansing, and the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Iowa, 
Hon. Richard C. Barrett of Des Moines, are co-operating in this movement, 
and they will also make known this Offer throughout their respective states. 
We shall, therefore, expect that during the year 1904 great interest will be 
shown in these two states in 
this movement. Last year we 
made this Offer to the states of 
New York and Illinois. The 
results were very encouraging. 


tt tt th 


Special Information. 


When the work of setting out 
trees and shrubbery round your 
schoolhouse has been com- 
pleted, your teacher or one of 
the pupils is asked to write to 
your State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction an account of the work done, together with any facts of 
interest concerning the improvements made. At the end of the season these 
letters will be carefully examined by a committee appointed by the respect- 
ive State Superintendents of Public Instruction, and the five hundred 
schools in each state whose letters indicate the best work will be sent a set 
of six historical pictures, and the ten schools in each state doing the best 
work will be presented with a large American Flag. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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! Arizona. In pioneer days fragments of their 
huge earthenware pans littered the hillsides about 
the salt springs of Gallatin, Jackson and Vermil- 
ion counties, where they are supposed to have 
obtained salt by evaporating the spring-water by 
means of hot stones. In Union County, on Mill 

Creek, are still to be seen the chert quarries 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated from which they obtained the flint for their fine 

weekly paper for. all the iimnce. Entered | hoes and spades, and rejected implements and 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class | pits of unsatisfactory or unfinished work are 
—- still to be found in the heaps of flint chips which 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- , , 
scribers in a angie weekly issue of the paper,| are supposed to mark the site of their open-air 
tu 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, . 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the shops. 2 
subscribers. “There are so many of these relics that a 
New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | systematic survey and exploration of them, and 
year. 


seuent for Renewals should be sent by subscribers the careful examination and description of their 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | contents, is too vast a task for individual effort. 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | tn many states the legislatures have provided for 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, | Some preservation or study of this character. In 


should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express | Jjlinois nothing has been done, and the univer- 


Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. sitieseare urged to take it up before it may be too 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | late.” 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 
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DANGEROUS INFORMATION. 


liza is an old retainer in a certain Philadelphia 
yay f the Post-Office to which 
° Mout paper AF ag Fs name cannot be found on family, for whom she has labored many years. 
our books unless this is done. The children of the family have grown to regard 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable her with mingled awe and fear, all but Tom, the 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, youngest, who is now eight years old. In spite of 
The Youth’s Companion, her dominant sway, says the Philadelphia Record, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. Eliza is very unsophisticated. 


re neortied » ion that bg pes ay 
er ne whereabouts of her wealth, for she h 
THE BEDROOM. been putting away her savings for years, and had 
about six hundred dollars in the Savings Fund. 
hen one considers that | ‘Tom and some of his small cronies wanted a 
nearly a third of each | nickel spend for candy, but all the mothers 
day is, or ought to be, | were out. 

, “Pll tell you what we’ll do,” said Tom. “T’ll 
passed in sleep, it will be | porrow five cents from our Eliza. She's got lots 
appreciated how impor- | of money.” 
tant is the question of the “Aw,” exclaimed the inevitable pessimist, ‘she 


. ain’t got any money!” 
place where the sleeping “she has,” replied Tom. “She’s got a lot of 


hours are passed. The body is believed to be money in a bank down-town next to Williams’s 

less resistant to injurious influences during sleep | candy shop.” 

than in waking hours, and therefore the bed and|_ Eliza chanced to hear this remark, and A 

bedroom should be so arranged that the body may engin LT Any wa. pK, A. S 

be shielded so far as possible from the assaults of | read him a lecture on the value of prudence. 

disease at this time. “Never tell that again!” she said, earnestly. 
The location of the bed is important. It should, | “Suppose a burglar had been round and heard 


if possible, be placed with the head or foot against adhe Ay ag a. po; , it aA pai SF 4 Z 


the wall, so that free access may be had to both | the bank, break in and steal it!” 
sides. This is not only for convenience in making 
the bed, but also and especially that the sleeper * ® 
may not get his face into a corner against the wall 
in such a way that he is forced to breathe over 
and over the air just exhaled from his lungs, and 
charged with poisonous matters. | 
For the same reason the bed should not be in an | 4 almost as numerous as the horses themselves, 
alcove, where the air stagnates and is almost | but there are few which make prettier stories 
impossible of renewal. The old days of closely | than this, related in La Nature by a Parisian. 


drawn bed-curtains are fortunately gone, but the At Vincennes, in my childhood, he writes, my 
alcove is almost as bad, especially if filled with a yong J a~ Bay —— — i fine bl _ 
double bed occupied by two persons. The double + te Yen Gale oak te little ee me 
bed is an abomination. When it has finally gone | back, the child slipped and rolled between the 
to join the high-canopied four-poster there will be | horse’s feet. 

less consumption and fewer colds. A light iron ., ae] peek Rae one os oo St 
or brass three-quarter bed, with a wire spring | Jest she should step on the child. There was no 
covered by a not too thick mattress, and standing | room for the horse Po turn nor for a man to pass in. 
in a thoroughly ventilated room, yet not in the h = a See ae omy a A 
direct draft, and occupied by but one person, is aabenmeat Seneiied treads ber ia as eal om 
the ideal of hygienic night quarters. cued the child. 

It would seem hardly necessary at the present * & 

day to insist upon the need of keeping open 
windows—yet it is necessary, for the dread of the 
mysterious night air, charged with all sorts of 
mephitic vapors, has worked upon so many gener- hen the doctor came to see what he could do 
ations of our forefathers that it has become almost for the Herlihy family, by whom he had 
an instinct with some to shut it out of the bed-| been hastily summoned, he found Mrs. Herlihy in 
room. If the night air were poisonous there | bed, her face and head adorned with plaster and 
would be no safety anywhere, for it would sift in | bandages, and Mr. Herlihy sitting in stolid misery 
to some extent in spite of all precautions. But | at her bedside. 

the night air is purer than the day air, and the “Cheer up, Tim,” said the doctor, “she’ll pull 
more of it one draws into his lungs while he is | through all right. I don’t believe there are any 
asleep the better will he be able to contend bemion’t be troyin’ $e rales me moind,” anid Mr. 
against the dusty, smoky, carbonated day air of Herlihy, darkly, “for it’s unpossible, docther. 
the city streets. Here (i had her insured against accidints of ivery 


There are many devices for letting in air through a Sar | A dy Fey! ae a 
cracks or between window-sashes, but there is | the week is gone she falls down-stairs wid a 


nothing so good as the top sash lowered and the | bucket o’ coal, an’ now luke at her, marred from 
lower sash raised until the two are even, so that | ind to ind!” 

the fresh air can pour into the bedroom in the * & 

greatest possible volume. 











A HORSE WHICH THOUGHT. 
nstances of great intelligence in horses are 


ANOTHER INSURANCE FRAUD. 


BROUGHT IT ON HIMSELF. 


® © 

he was a demure little woman with a baby. As 
ANCIENT AMERICAN RELICS. the open car was crowded, she did not put the 
tudents of the ancient civilizations of America, | little one, who was old enough to sit up, on the 
and especially of the Western States, are | seat beside her, says the New York Times. She 
eager to have the great universities begin in the | Carried it on her lap, and made room for a fierce- 
Mississippi Valley some such systematic explora- | looking, big man with a bad cigar and a news- 

tion and study as is being carried on in Oriental | Paper. 
countries. Dr. J. F. Snyder of Virginia, Illinois, The child kicked its tiny feet in delight at the 
believes that the results to be obtained will be of | Strange things it saw while riding along, and its 


vast historical interest, and says in the Chicago —— {4 + pow a ge imag- 
Record Herald : ; I t 


ine that this conveyance is your private carriage?” 

“Before the Babylonians had emerged from| “Oh, no, I don’t,” was the prompt reply. “If it 
barbarism, there were existing in Illinois a | Were you wouldn’t be riding in it.’ 
people of marvelous mechanical skill and strange 
mythology, of whose origin absolutely nothing is * © 
known. In the Chicago gravels are found paleo- 
lithic evidences of glacial or interglacial man, A PRIVATE CONCERT. 
who was the contemporary of the mammoth and Ry man sees the world from his own point 
the mastodon. All over the state are earthen of view. A New York man tells the fol- 
monuments and art remains of the race, which | jowing story, which the New York Tribune 
held undisputed sway for ages, and of which no repeats: 
other records exist. No other state in the Union One day my groom and I were in my stables 
is richer in archeological material. The stately | jooking at some bull-terriers in one of the harness- 
tumular sepulchers, the elevated signal-stations, | rooms, when I heard an odd, indefinable sound. 
military defenses and curious emblematic and| ‘‘Pat, what is that noise?” said I. 
domiciliary mounds of these aborigines crown the ann” Pes been ahaaring of toe Wk a 
peaks and ridges of the river bluffs and dot the | or more.” 
prairies and alluvial bottoms of Illinois every- & 
where from Wisconsin to the Ohio. 

“The implements and ornaments of stone, 
copper and shell found in the innumerable graves SURE OF A FINE FUNERAL. 
and village sites of that vanished race are proof | “Jarry,” said a merchant to a sturdy Irishman 
of their modes of life and wide-spread commercial in his employ, “are you saving any of your 
intercourse. In mounds on the Illinois River are | money?” “Indade I am, sor,” replied Larry. 
associated objects finely wrought of shells, coral | “I’ve got four hundred dollars hid away in a safe 
and sharks’ teeth from the ocean, fossil sharks’ | Place.” 
teeth from the phosphate beds of Ashley River in “But it isn’t a public-spirited policy to hoard 
South Carolina, mica from North Carolina, copper | Money away,” remarked the _—— 
ledges of Minmesota, hematite from southeastern | PAK: 60,n8 to Keep itin circulation.” © 

‘ , va, ae Ae ‘ “Sure, it’ll all go into cirkylation the second day 

Missouri and obsidian from the Yellowstone or | afther I’m dead, sor,” said Larry, proudly. 











White teeth. “Brown’s. Camphorated Saponaceous STAMPS. 120 var.rare Zanzibar, China, etc.,10c. ; 8 
Dentifrice’ whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. Samoa, 10c, Est. 1881. E. A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 








TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quick! —— Expen- 
ses low and can be reduced one-half by 
working for -board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 

passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
ifferent railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 










No fun like collecting! Start to-day! Big list and 
100 "Ris Stamps fa: 2 Cts. 


Only one lot to each person. Japan, India, many other 
countries. Approval sheets. 0", on. See varieties 
9A d St., Boston. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


= 
The largest herd of Registered Shetlands in the 
United States. Small foundation herds a specialty. 
Illustrated _catalogue_and price-list just published. 
Address Thomson Pony Farm, Toledo, Ohio. 

















Is there anything about 


LIFE INSURANCE 


You Wish Explained ? 








No matter what a man or 
woman may be earning, there 
is no way by which money in 
large or small sums (which 
are paid regularly in conve- 
nient premiums) can produce 
such a combination of sure 
protection, safe investment and wholesome incentive to saving as one 
of the modern policies of The Mutual Life. 

Insurance money grows faster than savings-bank earnings, because 
an arrangement is made to pay in the money for the premiums regu- 
larly and systematically. Little by little, dollar upon dollar, your 
insurance fund grows, until you are able to face old age or any unex- 
pected misfortune without anxiety. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Protects the Home. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
An Incentive to Saving. 








Think what is implied in 
the fact that The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York has paid 620 
million dollars to its policy- 
holders during the last sixty-. 
one years! This sum has been 
protection to families, has kept the home, and started the children 
in life. Not one cent of it was charity, but simply the fulfilment of 
the agreement made by the company. To this record of integrity 
is added 400 million dollars, which the company now holds to protect 
those who carry its policies. 








A Business Man’s Experience: 


The Stein-Bloch Co., 
Wholesale Tailors. Rochester, N. Y., D ber 1, 1903, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, Rochester, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs. I wish to acknowledge receipt of your Company’s check for 
396.50, same being the full cash surrender value of policy No. 324613, $50,000, 
upon my life. I also wish to express my thanks for your promptness in the 
matter, and my a jation of the liberal dividend treatment accorded me. 
Dividend declared amounts to $27,396.00, or 42 per cent. of the premiums 
paid, which is in itself evidence of the great ability with which the affairs of 
your company are directed. 

For fifteen years I have been insured for $50,000.00, yet now receive back 
more cash than I have paid in premiums. If I had not passed the insurable 
age, would certainly make a new application for a like amount at this time. 

Yours very truly, NATHAN STEIN, President. 











We will mail you free, without any obligation on your part, full 
information about the newly devised forms of investment policies, if 
you will write, stating your age and occupation. 


Address Department B, 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Of New York, 


Oldest in America. Largest in the World. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Sra CORN SYRUP ai 





is far superior to any other syrup for taffy or candy of any kind. 
Try the following recipe. It is convincing. 


Pour a small tin of Karo Corn Syrup into akettle holding four times the amount of 
syrup used and poil over a slow fire for half hour, stirring all the time to 
prevent boili over and burning. When a tittle dropped in cold water 
becomes hard, snappy, add % of teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, stir 
quickly and thoroughly then pour on g platters. When cool enough 
to handle without burning the hands, pull. A little butter rubbed on 
hands will keep it from sticking. The more it is pulled the whiter 
it becomes, avor to suit, 


Karo Corn Syrup is good for all home uses from 
griddle cakes to candy. Sold in airtight, 
friction-top tins, 1oc, 25c, 50c. All grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO. 
New York and Chicago. 
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ENDLESS 


By Alice 


home in Maine after a winter’s visit toa 

sister in California, and her friends and 
neighbors were naturally interested to hear her 
experiences, and to know how California differed 
from Maine. Miss Ophelia greatly enjoyed de- 
scribing the orange-groves, the pepper-trees and 
the beautiful flowers of the Golden State; but for 
some reason which her friends could not fathom, 
she had nothing to say about the people she had 
met. Her cousin Ann finally resolved to inquire 
how Ophelia had been pleased with the people. 

“Now, Ophelia, it’s been a real privilege to 
me to hear all about California, about irrigation 
and those pesky little gophers you was telling 
about, that eat off roots and ruin everything; 
and while I don’t have the least desire that ever 
was to see the other side of the Rockies, I should 
like to know what kind of folks live there. How 
did you like the people?” 

Miss Ophelia rocked slowly back and forth in 
her comfortable willow chair for a moment, and 
a little frown gathered on her usually smooth 
forehead. 

“Well, Ann, to tell you the truth, I didn’t see 
any real California folks. You see, I went 
straight to Mary’s house, and she and James 
and the children seemed to take up most of my 
time for a week or two; and then a second 
cousin of her husband’s from Dexter came over 
to visit. I never saw her before, but she 
welcomed me like a relation. She moved from 
Dexter to Los Angeles about twenty years ago, 
and she asked me more questions about Maine, 
who was governor, what kind of winters we had 
now, and all that, till I nearly lost patience. 
Then before she went back to Los Angeles she 
said, ‘Now, Miss Fraser, there’s a man at 
Santa Monica who came from the same town 
you did. His name is Peter Smith, and he’s 
deaf asa post. He’d be so pleased to hear about 
his old friends, and you ought to go and see him.’ 

“T’d heard about Peter before. He used to go 
to school with an aunt of ours, so I seemed to 
feel a duty in the matter, and though it was 
some trouble and expense, Sister Mary and I 
journeyed over there and looked him up. At 
first he didn’t know who we were, and seemed 
kind of suspicious of our being book-agents ; 
and it was dreadful tiresome trying to make 
‘him hear. He had forgotten all about Aunt 
Josephine, and said he had been away from 
Skillings Village about fifty years, and had lost 
his interest in it. Then he sort of waited for us 
to go, and we started. 

“Just as we got to the door he called after us 
and said, ‘I hope you’ve been to see Mrs. Watts 
from Hartland way, who moved out to Los 
Angeles in the seventies.’ I said we hadn’t, 
and he brightened up and seemed to take more 
interest. He said Mrs. Watts was a dreadful 
smart woman, that she came out all alone and 
took boarders and prospered, and now she was 
well-to-do. He made us promise to hunt her up 
and tell her that he sent us to see her. 

“T didn’t feel much courage about looking up 
Mrs. Watts. Her first husband was a cousin of 
ours, and she got a divorce from him, and as a 
family we don’t approve of such doings, as you 
know, and it seemed to me it was just as well to 
let sleeping dogs lie; but having promised Peter, 
we cast our scruples one side, and the first chance 
we had we went to Los Angeles and looked up 
Mrs. Watts. She was building a new house, 
and seemed to be anxious as to the best brand of 
shingle-nails. She was real cordial, but never 
mentioned Maine till we was ready to go. Then 
she said she had an old neighbor from Hartland, 
Maine, that was living on the next street to 
Sister Mary, and she wished we’d run in and see 
her. ‘She has sort of lost her memory,’ said 
Mrs. Watts, ‘and she has shaking palsy the 
worst way. It would be a real act of charity to 
~call on her.’ I didn’t make any promise, but I 
said to Mary, a8 soon as we were started for 
home, “This looks like one of those endless 
chains, Mary, no end to it ;’ and she laughed. 

“Well, Ann, that’s the way it was the whole 
duration time. People journeyed from far and 
near to see me, and they were all from this 
vicinity, and each one mentioned somebody 
whom it was my bounden duty to go and see 
because they came from Maine. And I was 
poor-spirited enough to go, intruding on folks 
that didn’t know me nor mine, and using up 


M* Ophelia Fraser had returned to her 


time and money for nothing, unless it was for | 


valuable experience. 

“It took so much of my time that I didn’t see 
half the places I meant to: and as for seeing 
people, of course I saw them passing, and in 
churches and trains, but my mind was so filled up 
with names and addresses of folks from Maine 
that I didn’t notice them; and I feel to say that 
I didn’t get half the pleasure from my visit, or 
instruction, either, that I should if I had been 
firm and not gone near one of them.’’ 

“Well, Ophelia, it must have been a pleasure 
to them, exiles as they are from home, to see 
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CHAINS. 


7. Berets. 


an old neighbor,” said Miss Ann, reproachfully. 

“Don’t you believe it, Ann. It was as big a 
nuisance to them as ’twas to me. And as for 
being ‘exiles,’ the only trouble is they are all mad 
to think they weren’t born in California, and 
they are none too grateful to have folks they 
never saw reminding them that they aren’t 
natives. The next time I visit I’n? going to use 
better judgment.” 

Miss Ophelia drew her chair nearer the south 
window for better light on her work. 
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SHIPPING ORANGES. 


By W. S. Dickson. 


he preparation of oranges for shipment is 
the business of the packing-house, and to 
one who is not familiar with the operation 
it is an interesting one. 

The oranges are received at the packing-house 
direct from the orchards, being hauled by wagons 
which carry usually eighty boxes. The weight 
of the load is about five thousand pounds. 

The boxes, having been unloaded upon the 
platform, are emptied into a trough about a yard 
wide, which is filled with water. 

A man keeps the oranges moving along this 
trough until they reach the end of it, where a 
wheel as wide as the trough itself lifts them in 
its curved paddles and deposits them in an 
inclined passageway, where they hasten to the 
secrubbing-wheel. 

This wheel is about five feet in diameter, with 
brushes on its circumference, and it revolves 
rapidly in a half circle which has brushes placed 
so as to face those of the wheel. 

The oranges fall between these brushes, which 
are in water at the point where they receive 
them, and are scrubbed and “kicked” along by 
the revolving wheel into a passageway. Here 
they roll against a ribbed incline which carries 
them up a short distance to fall on a rubber belt 
of about a foot in width. This belt runs at right 
angles to the incline, and carries them along to 
one of the little gateways at the top of the inclined 
shallow bins, which are waiting to receive 
them. 

As soon as one of these bins is filled with 
oranges, “one orange deep,’’ another little gate- 
way is opened, and the stream of oranges is turned 
into another bin. 

Here the oranges, glistening like balls of fire, 
are allowed to remain till the water on them has 
dried, and then the lower end of the bin is removed 
and the oranges roll into empty boxes awaiting 

+hem. 

These boxes are carried into the house, and in 
turn emptied into an inclined passageway, where 
the oranges are allowed to roll into a long, narrow 
trough containing three long, narrow revolving 
brushes. 

Here the oranges are thoroughly dusted as the 
brushes pass them along until they reach the end 
of the trough. 

At this point a ribbed incline passes them up 
to fall into a passageway where they pass before 
men who sort them‘as to grades, and turn them 
into channels where they are carried along and 
sorted mechanically as to sizes. The smallest 
orange is, of course, the first to drop through the 
ever-widening ropes which carry them along, and 
the largest orange drops through last, at the end 
of the channel. 

From the bins into which the oranges have 
now fallen they are taken by women, who rapidly 
cover them with the familiar tissue-paper cover, 
and pack them securely in new boxes. 

Each one of these boxes will contain from 
about one hundred to about three hundred and 
fifty oranges, depending upon the size of the 
orange, and when a box is filled it is carried to a 
man who nails the top of it on securely. 

It isthen placed in a refrigerator-car with three 
hundred and sixty-one of its fellows, and is ready 
for shipment. 
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PREARRANGED IGNORANCE. 


r. Lane’s position was one which possessed 
peculiar advantages for the would-be 
gatherer of gossip, for he was shop- 

keeper, postmaster and town clerk. He was a 
man of much wisdom, however, and when plied 
with questions he did not wish to answer, he 
employed a formula which could scarcely be 
called untruthful, since it deceived no one. 
Mrs. Lane was not naturally possessed of so 
much caution, so that it was sometimes necessary 
to forewarn her. One day an unwary person 
asked Mr. Lane to tell her the rights of a quarrel 
between two of the important men in the town. 
**T don’t know nothing about what you’re 
talking about,’’ said Mr. Lane, calmly; “and 
what’s more, ”’ he added, as the inquirer turned 
away with a smile, ‘‘ Mis’ Lane don’t, neither, 





for I told her not to before I cothe away from 
home this morning. ’”’ 
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NEW COMPANION 
With High Arm 


HANDSOMELY FINISHED, WITH TWIN SPOOL HOLDER, 
BALL BEARINGS, AND LATEST ORNAMENTATION. 


Full Particulars Furnished 
Upon Application. 


SOME SPECIAL 
FEATURES. 


Positive Double Feed. 
Double Lift. 
Double Lock Stitch. 
Self-Threading 
Shuttle. 
Self-Setting Needle. 
Tension Liberator. 
Loose Wheel. 
Automatic Bobbin 
Winder. 


Twin Spool Holder 
for Bobbin Winder. 


Thread Cutter. 
Automatic Tension. 


Stitch Regulator and 
Scale. 


1} HE head is symmetrical in appearance and of 


standard size. 
under side of arm, 5 
tween standard and 
size affords 
handling bulky goods 
patent hinges. 


inches, is let in even with the 


and bed plate are handsomely japanned and ornamented 


in colors. 
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Pret NG 


Distance from bed plate to 


large space under the arm for 


The bed plate, which is 14x7 


All bright parts nickel-plated and _ polished. 
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STYLE NO, 2. 


4 inches. Distance be- 


needle, 8 inches. This 


The head swings on 


top of table. Both head 





I like my New Companion Sewing Machine very much. 


easily, with scarcely any noise, makes 


of the handsomest machines in appearance I have ever seen. 


GREER, Staunton, Va. 


I consider my New Companion Sewing Machine as good to-day 


as when it was purchased. It is never 


had occasion to change either the stitch or the shuttle tension. 


day I sewed thin white lawn and then vy 


sion — and the stitch was perfect in both cases. 
my New Companion for a sewing machine of any other make.— Mrs. 


Wa. H. Crawrorp, Stratford, Conn. 


It runs 
a very pretty stitch, and is one 
J. D. 


out of order, and I have never 
Yester- 
elvet without changing the ten- 
I would not change 





Our system of shipping 
direct from the factory to 


to save the purchaser a large sum. 


the New Companion 
the home enables us 





We offer three styles, 
similar in grade but dif- 
fering in construction : 


Style 1, $19.00 
Style 2, 21.75 
Style 3, 24.75 


At these prices we 
deliver free at any freight 
office in New England. 


Five 
Drawers, 


Drop 
Head, 


Parlor 
Cabinet, 


Send for our Descriptive Booklet. 


It is Free for the asking. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


BALb BEARINGS. 


commoe? 
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"TWILL CURE 
YOUR COLD! 


Tig See 


50c., 


$ 1 per Bottle. 


Greene’s 
Warranted 
Syrup of Tar. 





HIS famous Cough Remedy is 
sold by nearly every Druggist 
in New England. With each of 

these Druggists that sell Greene’s 
Warranted Syrup of Tar we have a 
written agreement that they 


Refund the 
Purchase Money 
if it Fails to Cure. 


You therefore have everything to 
gain, with nothing to lose. Be sure that 
you get the name correct — 


GREENE’S WARRANTED 
SYRUP OF TAR. 











NO CURE, NO PAY! 
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House-Cleaning and Laundry 
Work Made Easy! 





HERSOM’S 


BEST SOAP 


A Fine 
Borax Soap. 


ITALIAN 


SAPONE 





- 


The Best 
Washing Powder. 


Will not 
injure the 
finest fabric 


Good for 
the laundry 
and good 
for house- 
cleaning. 


nor “smart” 
the hands. 


SPLENDID 


For mechanics, metal-workers, 
masons and others. Price per bar 


5c. 


PRESENT 


Of a piece of glassware in every 
package. Price per package 


°10c. 








Sold by Grocers. 


Manufactured by THOS. HERSOM & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


WE GIVE PREMIUMS FOR WRAPPERS. 
SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST, FREE. 





Handsome Lithograph Calendar Sent Free 








On receipt of two of our Best Soap wrappers or one front of Italian Sapone package. 
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for there are Danger Spots in all house- 

holds, eveninthe air we breathe. Keeps 
out all unsanitary elements. Disease 
cannot creep through or climb over the 
wonderful atmosphere of health and 
cleanliness SULPHO-NAPTHOL builds 
up in the house. 


A PERFECT 


DISINFECTANT, 
GERMICIDE, 
CLEANSER. 


You do your cleaning with a little 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL in the water in- 
stead of soap—a common-sense method 
ot household sanitation. 


Very economical and simple to use. 
Highly recommended by Medical Pro- 
fession. At Druggists and Grocers or 


By Mail for 10 and 25 cts. 
Literature FREE. 
Look for Trade-Mark on all packages. 


THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO. 
11 Haymarket Sq., Boston. 
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